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HomELeSS PATIENTS DUMPED TO THE STREETS OR SHELTERS 


Too often, homeless people are dumped from hospitals when ere are too ill to — care of eres 


by Lydia Gans 


ee balances a plate of food and a 
cup of juice as he walks painful- 
ly, supporting himself with a 
crutch, to find a place to sit 
down and eat. It is a beautiful day in 
- People’s Park in Berkeley and Food Not 

Bombs is serving a warm, wholesome 
meal. For a moment, Lee can relax and 
reminisce about the “60s, free speech and 
“Mario. Savio time,” going to the 
University of California and later teaching 
high school history. The mood passes. 

“My diagnosis is lupus,” Lee says. 
“It’s terminal and as of this day I have 
approximately three more months to live.” 
His mood changes again. 

- “They’ve been wrong before,” he says. 
“They said I wouldn’t see the Fourth of 
July and it has come and gone.” 

Lee and his developmentally disabled 
wife are homeless, though they consider 
themselves fortunate to have an old wreck 
of a car to sleep in. Lee has a number of 
medical problems which have required 
pericdic stays at Highland Hospital. 

“When I’m admitted, treated and dis- 
charged,” he said, “the first thing the doc- 
tors say to me is, “When you get home ...’ 
And home doesn’t exist. “Well can you 
find some shelter?’ ” they ask. 

- But even if he and his wife were to get 
into a shelter, it would only provide night- 
time respite. For 12 hours a day, shelter 
residents are forced outside to wander the 
streets between drop-in centers, soup 
kitchens, bus stop benches, libraries — 
but no matter where they go, there is no 


PRENATAL CLINIC. 


ee “Tempera on paper | by | Ben ‘Shahn, 944. Georgia Museum of Art. 


“Do I Deserve Prenatal Care?” This poignant question leaps out from Ben Shahn’s 
painting to indict the tragic shortfalls in health care for the poor, then and now. 


People who are sick and fragile need a place where they 
can heal, rest in peace, eat properly and have access to 
- medical care 24 hours a day. Without that they get 
caught in a cycle of homelessness, chronic illness, 
hospitalization, and back into the streets, until they die. 


place to lie down. For 12 hours a day, 
homeless people with serious illnesses 
have no place to lie down. 

Bianca also is “lucky” because she has 
a car to rest in during the day. She had 
cancer surgery less than six weeks ago 
and she has diabetes. At night she stays in 


the women’s shelter. It was the shelter 
staff that advocated for her to have the 
surgery after months of stalling and run- 
arounds; and it was the shelter that 
arranged for her to stay in a hotel for 
seven days after she was discharged from 
Highland Hospital, but she had to get her- 


The City of Albany Is Put 


by Terry Messman 


omeless people are so accus- 
tomed to being denied justice 
by city governments, the 
courts and the police that an 
important legal victory on December 15 
that acquitted a homeless defendant in a 
camping-ban trial stemming from the 
mass expulsion of the Albany landfill 
encampment felt like the dawn of new 
hope as the millennium came to a close. 
After a two-day trial in Alameda 
County Superior Court, 12 jurors found 
homeless defendant Michael Smith not 
guilty on all three counts of violating a 
camping ban enacted by the Albany City 
Council last summer to drive homeless 
people out of their encampment. 
- Smith, known as “Picasso Mike” for 
the wildly colorful murals he painted on 
blocks of stone and discarded construction 
debris at the Albany landfill, had been 
arrested three times for refusing police 
orders to vacate his self-built tipi, telling 
the police he had nowhere else to live. 
The verdict was a vindication of the 
human rights of homeless people, and an 
implicit judgment against Albany city offi- 
cials for utterly failing te create any hous- 
ing options for residents i the landfill. 


pee re 


‘Homeless defendant Michael Smith 


is found not guilty on all charges. 


According to attorneys representing 
homeless defendants in their criminal tri- 
als for violating the camping ban, the 
unanimous verdict of not guilty on a! 
counts went some distance towards find- 
ing that Albany city officials and police 
had acted irresponsibly in outlawing 


sleeping outdoors anywhere in the city 


. limits, then demolishing the homeless 


encampment and arresting camp dwellers 
under a hastily enacted anti-camping law. 
The trial revealed a troubling pattern of 
broken promises, deception and inaction 
by Albany city officials who had initially 
pledged to find replacement housing for 
the soon-to-be-rousted landfill inhabitants. 
As testimony by Albany police officers, 
service providers, attorneys, and camp 
dwellers showed, Albany officials did not 
find alternative housing for any of the 
homeless people evicted from the landfill, 
and, amazingly, does not provide any 
homeless services or shelter whatsoever 
anywhere in the city. 
Berkeley Attorney David Ritchie, who 


‘represented “Picasso Mike” Smith as a 


court-appointed defender, said that the 
case is not a legally binding precedent, but 
explained that since a jury found that 


Albany failed to ee permanent hous 
ing or any other services or alter 2s fo 
the homeless people expe! he 


landfill encampment, futur: 
of the remaining homeless ce!icncants 
would likely be just as futile. 

Ritchie skillfully utilized the Eicho 


See Albany on Trial page /0 
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self to soup kitchens for nourishment. 
Bianca is still too tired to function very 
well. She needs rest and a proper diet to 
regain her strength — but for 12 hours a 
day she has no place to stay. She wonders 


See Homeless Patients Dumped page 17 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S RECORD NUMBER OF HoMELEsS DEATHS 


At least 169 people died on 
the streets of San Francisco 
in 1999. A total of 1271 
homeless people have died 
here in the past decade. 


by Chance Martin 


-R. was a Latino male in his mid- 

thirties who had slept on the stair- 

way at the front entrance of Horace 

Mann Middle School in San 
Francisco for two years. A school custodi- 
an was the first person to learn he had died 
one morning in mid-March. He was found 
covered in a blanket lying on his right side, 
his head resting on a pillow. 

Rigor mortis was present, and there 
was no evidence of violence or illicit drug 
use. An investigation of medical records 
revealed that J.R. suffered multiple dis- 
abilities and had over 100. Emergency 
Department admissions in the previous 
year. He was last discharged from San 
Francisco General Hospital less than a 
week before his death — an emergency 
admission after he was found lying in the 
street suffering from hypothermia. 


For 13 years San Francisco has count- 
ed the numbers of its people who die 
homeless. We do this so that their names 
won’t be forgotten and, for more practical 
purposes, to help us identify the gaps in 
our City’s system of care where we can 
best focus our efforts to prevent the loss 
of more homeless lives. 

At least 169 homeless people died in 
San Francisco in 1999. The vast majority 
of these deaths were preventable. 
Circumstances of poverty and homeless- 
ness expose homeless people to greatly 
enhanced risks of premature death. When 
we look beyond the numbers and statis- 
tics, we discern thumbnail sketches of the 
lives of those who died homeless played 
on the stage of a public and private sys- 
tem of health and social services — a sys- 


On Dec. 21, 1999, this memorial service in S.F. Civic Center was 


Lydia Gans photo 


held by Rev. Glenda Hope to honor the lives of homeless people who died in 1999. 


tem that frequently fails to help the people 
who need those services the most. 

The total of 169 represents an under- 
count of 1999’s total homeless deaths. 
This report captures only those deaths 
identified by the Medical Examiner (ME); 
the number of deaths that weren’t evaluat- 
ed by the ME is impossible to accurately 
determine. Also, the report does not count 
persons who were newly housed for more 
than 28 days, but whose death was has- 
tened by their recent bout of homeless- 
ness. Despite these limitations, the deaths 
recorded by the ME provide us with valu- 
able data on homeless deaths due to inten- 
tional and unintentional injuries (i.¢., sui- 
cides, homicides, accidents and drug over- 
doses), and point out areas where commu- 
nity and public health efforts can better 
prevent future premature deaths among 


homeless San Franciscans. 
]. FINDING" 

+ 169 homeless deaths were identified 
from Medical Examiner records from 
Dec. 1, 1998, until Nov. 30, 1999. 

+ Drug poisoning remained the leading 
cause of death among homeless people 
(54), liver and pancreatic disease (16) the 
second, and heart disease (14) the third. 
Alcohol use claimed 11 lives, accidents 8, 
severe infection 7. 

¢ 68 of the deaths occurred outdoors; 
60 indoors; 39 died in hospitals; one died 


in a homeless shelter and in one case the 


location could not be determined. 

~ 86 deaths occurred between December, 
1998, and May, 1999, and 83 more occurred 
between June, 1999, and November, 1999. 


+ Homeless deaths occurred in 30 dif- 


Eviction City IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Demonstrators are arrested 
for putting up a Tent City at 
City Hall to protest evictions 
of seniors by developers. 


by Tom Gomez 


he Eviction Defense Network 
brought together a number of 
groups opposed to senior evic- 
tions and the Ellis Act in a rally 
in front of San Francisco City Hall on 
Sunday, December 12. The action drew 
about a hundred people and continued 
through Sunday night and into Monday 
afternoon when police arrested demon- 
strators trying to erect a tent city in front 
of City Hall for a second night of protest. 
The civil disobedience coincided with 
the meeting of the S.F. Board of 
Supervisors to consider legislation pro- 
posed by Supervisor Sue Bierman to end a 
form of co-operative conversion not cov- 
ered under the existing co-op law: the ten- 
_ ancy in common (TIC). The existing law 
- allows for only 200 co-op conversions per 
year and prohibits the evictions of senior 
citizens. By renaming the conversion as a 
TIC, the developer is allowed to run 
around that law and to evict without just 
cause any tenant, regardless of age or 
length of time in the unit. The average 
TIC is then marketed for $419,000. 
Two thirds of those displaced, most 
often senior citizens on fixed incomes, are 
forced to relocate out of San Francisco 


Tenant activists display a banner declaring that S.F. City Hall is “Eviction City.” 


because of the city’s notorious lack of 
housing. Under the Bierman proposal, this 
loophole in existing co-op law would be 
closed. Tenants who are the victims of 
TIC evictions would be given $4,500 in 
relocation costs, and up to a full year to 
locate new housing. 

About 100 demonstrators had gathered 
in front of City Hall on Sunday evening to 
support the Bierman proposal and oppose 
the growing number of evictions without 
cause under the Ellis Act. Of the 1280 units 


withdrawn fron the rental market by devel- 
opers since 1986 under the Ellis Act, 664 
were withdrawn this year alone, mainly 
from rent-controlled units; and 300 more 
units are in the process of being cleared. 
Typically, the cleared units are turned into 
TICs while the owners wait for the already 
accomplished condo conversion to be offi- 
cially recognized by the city. 

Almost 100 percent of the condo con- 


versions in any given year have been 


See Eviction City page /6 


ferent neighborhoods of San Francisco 
with the highest concentration in poorer 
areas of the city — a total of 82 in the 
Tenderloin (22), South of Market area 
(26), and Inner Mission (34). 


A HUMAN FACE 


M.B., a 44-year-old male suffering 
from heart disease, mental illness and an 
ulcer, was found dead in the cab of a 
truck by the truck’s owner. The owner 
was a friend who. permitted M.B. to sleep 
in. the truck until he could find affordable 
housing. Numerous medications were 
found in the truck’s glovebox, as well as 
an empty 40 oz. bottle of King Cobra malt 
liquor on the truck’s floor. 


SIGNIFICANCE 


This is the highest number of homeless 
deaths ever recorded in San Francisco. A 
total of 1271 homeless people have died 
in San Francisco in the past decade, for an 
average of 131.8 deaths per year. There 
were 103 homeless deaths in 1990, 110 
deaths in 1991, 125 deaths in 1992, 98 
deaths in 1993, 113 deaths in 1994, 138 
deaths in 1995, 154 deaths in 1996, 104 
deaths in 1997, and 157 deaths in 1998. 

Lack of affordable housing is recog- 


‘nized as a health emergency in San 


Francisco. Vacancy rates of less than 1% 
have driven average rents far beyond the 
means of low-income San Franciscans. 
This, coupled with San Francisco’s dwin- 
dling numbers of public housing units and 
the loss of over 600 low-income Single 
Room Occupancy rooms in nine hotel fires 
during the past two years, has greatly exac- 
erbated the problem of homelessness. 
Without permanent affordable housing, 
homeless people cannot successfully man- 
age life-threatening health conditions such 


as heart and liver diseases, mental illness, 
diabetes, and addiction. In response to this 


critical dilemma, the Department of 
Public Health assisted 1,644 homeless 
individuals with housing subsidies and 
support services in 1999. 


See Record Number of Deaths page 13 


Truti is A Sword 
by Gaverick Matheney, (PEN) 


Among the 17 leading industrial 
nations, the United States has the largest 
percentage of its population in poverty. 


United Nations Development Programme, Human 
Development Report, 1998. 


In the U.S., approximately 20% of 
homeless people are employed; 20% are 
children; and 40% of homeless men are 
veterans. 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 


Development,1999. National Coalition for the 
Homeless, April 1999. 


In Australia, Canada, the United 
Kingdom and the U.S., at least half of all 
single-parent households with children 
have incomes below the poverty line. 


United Nations Development Programme, Human 
Development Report, 1999. 


In the U.S., three percent of the popula- 
tion owns more than 95% of the private- 
ly-held land. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1998. 


A U.S. worker making $25,000 per year 
in 1994 would now make $138,000 if | 
his/her pay grew at the same rate as the 
average CEO. 


Business Week, “Executive Pay Survey,” April 19, 
1999. 


Public Education Network (PEN) is a clear- 
inghouse of information on domestic and 
global problems, led by the conviction that 
famine, disease, violence, homelessness, pol- 
lution and injustice continue — not for lack 
of food, medicine, peaceful interests, or sci- 
entific knowledge — but for lack of public 
understanding and political will. For more 
information about PEN, visit our webpage at 
http://www.penpress.org. 
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by Ben Clarke 


“Most of them are kind of cuckoo and 
not real clean.” Gout 
| rom a Matier and Ross'column in 
the San Francisco Chronicle 
(11/17/99) headlined “Influx of 
Homeless People Angers Youth 
Hostel Tenants,” the above quotation is 
emblematic of the tenor of reporting on 
the homeless. community by San 
Francisco’s daily newspapers. 


The story follows the standard frame: : 


Dirty, smelly homeless people are ruining 
the enjoyment of facility X (the hostel) by 
upstanding group Y (tourists). City 
department Z (the Mayor's Office on 
Homelessness), while trying to do its best, 
is just too overwhelmed to make anyone 


happy. Middle-class citizens are inter- 


‘viewed about the latest dilemma, and lo 


and behold, out from their mouths pop 


prejudice and stereotypes about the home- 
less. A reaction quote from advocates for 


‘the homeless rounds out the ‘picture. 


Both the Chronicle, and the San 


Francisco Examiner consistently . choose ; 


or frame stories in a way that engenders 


hostility toward the homeless from work-- 


ing- and middle- class San Franciscans. 
The papers’ coverage of the closure of the 
Mission Rock shelter is typical..The city 
administration had one-and-a-half year’s 
notice that the 500- to 600-bed shelter 
would be torn down to make room for a 


parking lot for Pacific Bell ballpark, yet 
_ had no plan to replace it or to shelter peo- 


ple in other locations. 
Imagine any other situation in which 
500 people were threatened with disloca- 


- tion and city officials bore the blame for 


bad administration. The focus of the sto- 
ries would naturally be on. what went 
wrong: Why wasn’t there a plan. for relo- 
cating people? What’s happening to the 
individuals who have lost their places? 
What are independent nonprofit organiza- 


“tions doing to help the displaced? What 


sort of reforms will be needed to avoid 
such a crisis in the future? 

In this case, however, San Francisco's 
dailies asked none of these questions. 
Instead, they devoted their coverage to the 
City’s half-hearted attempt to locate a 
shelter near Potrero Hill. The Chronicle's 


report, “Homeless Shelter Plan Attacked, 


Potrero Hill Neighbors Worry About 
‘Property Values” (8/6/99), and the 
Examiner’s article, “Showdown Over 
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“substance abusers, 


bums 


_BOLCE: them to. use 


checks for shelter. 
— Chronicle, Oct. 16, 1999 


vere] 


and hard- luck cases. 


— Chronicle, Oct. 14, 1999 


their welfare 
Or. leave. ‘town. 


"You . Bee them among ‘their few dirty possessions, 


maybe a stuffed animal. They | have to turn to 


toys to find something that looks up to them.” 


— Chronicle, | . 
Oct. 16, 1999 | 


Headlines and quotes from the Chronicle and Examiner routinely vilify and dehumanize homeless ‘people. 


Both the San Francisco Chronicle and the Examiner 
consistently choose or frame ‘stories in a way that engenders 
_hostility toward the homeless from middle-class residents. 


' Shelter, A Gritty Little Neighborhood 


Fights S.P. Plan for Homeless” (8/ hoo 


‘both focused 6W7 thé “not in’my back yard’ 
(NIMBY) reactions from neighbors: - 


“Basically, it’s going to trash the neigh- 
borhood,’ said Tennessee Street resident 


‘Mark Gordon,” quoted in the Chronicle. 


SHOULD SHELTERS BE PRISONS? : 


“The shelter’s not a prison, said 
Susan Eslick, another Tennessee Street 


resident. ‘They can’t keep them. inside. . 


They'll want to walk around, go to the 
park, maybe panhandle to get some extra 
money.. 
cringe when they think what may be in 
store for them,” the Examiner reported. — : 

The horrifying idea that the neighbors 
would be better off if the homeless were 
sheltered in a prison is left unchallenged i in 
the story, though such commentary about 
any other minority group would never be 
included without some countervailing opin- 


jon. And while the reporter had time to 


interview another disgruntled neighbor near 
the Mission Rock shelter, not a single shel- 
ter resident was interviewed. - 

Only after the story had been framed as 
middle- and working-class citizens versus 
the homeless did the Examiner. cover the 
dilemma faced by the Mission Rock shelter 


residents. Even the Examiner’s best effort - 
(8/18/99), in which two homeless people 
were interviewed, carried a headline . 
(“Homeless Shelter Shutting to Make Way » 
for Giants Fans”) that implicitly pitted pre- 


sumably middle-class baseball fans against 


1 cha, ia iabni matneiaa eaten Subscribe to Street Spirit! 
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- l income and self-reliance, and educate the community ab 


> Eslick and her neighbors _ 


homeless people. The Chronicle’ s best 
story on, the issue (9/ 11/99) did cover, the 
role nonprofits are playing in.responding t to 
the crisis but interviewed not a single shel- 
ter resident, and, of course, left the deeper 


causes of the problem out of the picture, 


ABSOLVING THE RICH AND POWERFUL | 

Government officials are portrayed in 
the papers as well- intentioned but some- 
what bumbling in their sincere efforts to 
deal with this intractable probleni. 


- Meanwhile, city policies that aggravate 
-rather than improve the housing shortage 


are left unexamined. This kind of story 
structure — the homeless ruin X for group 
Y, city department Z fails to solve problem 
due to middle-class resistance — absolves 
the economic system and the wealthy and 
powerful of any responsibility. 

But the fact is, San Francisco doesn’t 
have a coordinated housing policy, and its 
various agencies often make decisions 
that reduce housing — particularly afford- 
able housing — or undermine rather than 
support the efforts of agencies assigned to 
address homelessness. 

Mayor. Willie Brown has paltisly 
announced that there is no solution to: 
homelessness and has apparently aban- 
doned the idea of even formulating a city- 
wide policy. At the same time, his adminis- 
tration has thrown as many subsidies as 
possible toward big business. San 
Francisco’s Redevelopment Agency feeds 
the speculative real-estate frenzy, pouring 


pee sums of public money into shopping 
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malls, hotels, convention ceniens. and busi- 
ness parks, while the. Housing Authority 
continues to-demolish public housing; with 
replacement housing taking years to com- | 
plete and serving far fewer people. 

The integral connection between lack 
of affordable housing and homelessness is 
so rarely made that one has to wonder at 


«the- willful blindness involved. On 


September 21, 1999, the Chronicle 
released the results ofan election poll that 
found that the top two issties of concern to 
voters were homelessness and housing. 


See Newspapers page 18 
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Maybe They Can Sieep Next November 


Santa Cruz mayor relece: oo Jak - orce UIET EEE resopnait to need sleeping ban 


Activist of the Year Bernice 


Belton said: “I'd like to see an | 


end to the Sleeping Ban. It’s 


an, emergency every winter for | 


the homeless. And it’s not just 
an emergency, it’s a damned 
emergency.” 

by Robert Norse. (with contributions 
from Becky Johnson) 


ast March, then-Mayor Katherine 
Beiers and her newly elected 


Santa Cruz City Council majority — 


created the Homeless Issues Task 
Force to meet for six months and “study the 
issues” of homeless services and human 
rights. Three months and 50 hours of meet- 
ings later, the Task Force to Examine the 


Camping Ordinance ended with Beiers’s 
unilateral ruling that there would be no sig- 


nificant change to the City’s Sleeping Ban 
from 11 p.m. to 8:30 a.m. 

Even though she had four votes to 
establish safe and legal sleeping zones, 
Beiers left the Sleeping Ban intact, leav- 
ing Santa Cruz’s homeless people ‘sleep- 
criminals’ each night, paying a $54 fine 
for each act of criminal slumber. 

“There’s just no place for them [the 
homeless],”” Mayor Beiers lamented. 

For the skeptical and the. sleep- 
deprived, her Homeless Issues Task Force 
(HITF) would “really study” the issues 
regarding homelessness and make a fur- 


ther report. Instead of acting to es 


Surviving on the streets in a makeshift shelter. 


shelter, redress police harassment of the 
homeless, or legalize those trying to shel- 


- ter themselves outside, the Beiers-led City 


Council dumped the issue on an outside 
group “for further study.” ~ 

Such task forces are not new in Santa 
Cruz. ay were almost always a substi- 


Art by Lenny Silverberg 


tute for meaningful action, a diversion of 
activist energy, and a burial ground for ~ 
any real proposals. Past task forces and 


independent studies by groups like the 


Community Action Board and the 
Commission for the Prevention of 


Violence Against Women had already 


documented the need for decriminalizing 


‘life-sustaining behaviors like sleeping and 


discredited the so-called .““magnet” effect. 
The City’s own mission statement includ- 
ed a bald acknowledgment that Santa 


_ Cruz lacked adequate shelter. 


Task forces generate more talk, and talk 
is cheap. With homelessness on the rise 
with alarming rates of evictions, welfare 
time-limits and cut-offs throwing more 


families with children into the streets, and 
more beatings of homeless people.reported, 


the times called for swift and specific 
action. (By December, activists estimated - 
30 to 50 thug: beatings of homeless people 
in Santa Cruzin 1999.) 


PROCEEDING AT A SNAILS PACE 


Instead, the Santa Cruz City Council 
proceeded at a snail’s pace, appointing its 
first members to HITF in August, and 
only brought the task force up to its full 
13 members in November — nine months 
after having voted to create the task force 
to handle the “emergency.” 

Behind closed doors, Mayor Beiers 
appointed as staff member the former 
Mayor Don Lane, a failed merchant who 


had a history of coalitions with politicians . - 


favoring the Sleeping Ban. Lane’s salary 
took up 80% of the $10,000 appropriated 
for the Task Force. 

Beginning with its first August meeting, . 


the HITF defied skeptics and conserva- 


tives. They began to confront the City 
Council over .anti-homeless policies, resur- 
rect unresolved issues, and issue recom- 


mendations. Facing first indifference and 


See Maybe They Can Sleep page 19 


Blue’s Tragic Fate Shows the Lasting Impact of a Life Cut Short 


Paul “Blue” Nicoloff, a long- 
time homeless Berkeley artist, 
took his own life last summer. 
But this gifted, troubled man 
left a deep, meaningful imprint 
on the family he left behind. 


Dear Ace Backwords and Terry Messman, 
My. name is Cherie Hagen. My son is 
Ryan Hagen, the son of Paul Nicoloff. 
(He wasn’t known as “Blue” at that time. 
I have always known him as Paul.) I lost 
contact with Paul many years ago, when 
Ryan was just a toddler. Three years ago, 
we reconnected and reformed a friend- 
ship. Paul came out to Massachusetts and 
visited us last year, meeting his son Ryan 
for the first time in 18 years. 

I loved Paul during our early relation- 
ship, and loved him through the years of his 
absence from our lives. When we reestab- 
lished our friendship, I remembered why I 
loved him for so many years. We kept in 
close contact during the last three years, and 
even more so this past year, thanks to his 
computer and Internet access. 

We had our ups and downs even recent- 
ly, and yet through it all, we had a bond. 
Ryan had begun bonding with Paul since 
meeting him as well. They would e-mail 
each other regularly, discussing everything 
from religion to drugs to the Beatles. We 
were aware of Paul’s deepening depression, 
and tried to check in with him daily. 

The day that he died, I did not check 
in. My father had just had a heart attack 
and was in intensive care at the hospital 
the very same day that Paul had taken his 
life. I felt a tremendous amount of guilt 
over not talking to Paul that day. I had 
seen him on-line, but felt drained from the 


ordeal with my father, and promised 


myself that I would talk to Paul “tomor- 
row.” By then it was too late. I realized 
that in the end, I couldn’t have saved Paul 
by an instant message on the computer, 


‘ 


Street artist Paul “Blue” Nicoloff. 


but I will never stop feeling the regret that 
I didn’t seize the opportunity-to have one 
last conversation with him. — 5 
Today, I received a copy of Street 
Spirit’s October, 1999 issue, courtesy of 
Paul’s parents, Phil and Maggie: I cannot 
adequately express. my gratitude and joy at 
reading your articles about Paul (Blue). I 
read both articles (“Feeling Blue,” by Ace 
Backwords and “There But For Fortune 
May Go You Or I” by Terry Messman) 
through tears. You both captured the 
essence of this wonderful, gifted human 
being, and for a brief few moments, 
brought him back to life. I just wanted to 
thank the both of you, Ace and Terry, for 
these wonderful words. My heart is just 


filled from reading them. This issue of 


Street Spirit is perhaps the most valuable 


thing that I have left of Paul. You have - 
done the most wonderful thing in writing 


these articles. Thank you so very much. 
During the past three years, Ryan and I 
became reacquainted with Paul, and 
learned of the troubles and sadness in his 
life. At first, his sister had prepared us for 
meeting Paul. She kept telling me that he 
wasn’t the same man that I remembered. 
She told me that he had been homeless 


and severely depressed. It was hard for me. 


to-believe the things that she was saying. 
I remembered Paul as a brilliant, witty, 
yet volatile person. I had imagined that he 


~ went off to live his life, achieving fame 


and fortune. For years, I kept expecting to 
see his name in print for something spec- 
tacular that he had done. Sadly, that 
expectation became reality — only. post- 
mortem. Judging by the two articles in 
Street Spirit, Paul had a meaningful 
impact on the Berkeley community, and 


‘many friends. In that sense, he achieved 


the greatness I had expected. 
When Paul came to visit us one year 


; ~ ago, he related to us his experiences being 


homeless. He spoke about the people he 
knew, the friends he had made, the friends 
he had lost. In my life, homelessness was 
something I knew of,’but not personally. 


There were the occasional newspaper _ 


articles, alerting readers to the plight of the 
homeless, especially around Christmas- 
time. Looking back; these articles were 
few and far between, and I kept wonder- 
ing, does the general population realize 
that homeless people need to eat year 


‘round and not just at Christmas? And yet, 
_ that’s as far as it went with me. Soon I 
would forget about the poor and homeless. | 


I felt as though there was little I could 
offer anyway. I have been a single parent 


_ most of my life, and have always struggled 


financially to make ends meet. 
But then Paul came to visit. Everything 


changed for Ryan and me. Paul told us of | 


the experiences he had, and spoke by 
name of the friends he made. He brought 


these people to life for us. Suddenly, we - 


felt we knew them personally. He told us 
of the radio show that he was thrilled to 
have been a part of, the calendar that he 
contributed to, and the people on 


Telegraph Avenue in Berkeley. 


He also told us that unless we had been 
there, we really couldn’t understand the 
horror of being homeless: The daily strug- 
gle for shelter, for safety, for food. I real- 


ized that he was right, we. couldn’ t fully 
understand, and that had my circum- - 
stances been altered even slightly, it could 
have been me, and my son. 

Ryan and I decided then to do some- 
thing, to try and make a contribution. For 
the last two years we have been helping 
out where we can, at a homeless shelter in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. We have 
cooked dinners during the holidays, and 
have spent time gift wrapping, and col- - 
lecting donations. We plan to céntinué 
helping where needed, and as I do, I think 
of Paul; and feel that the work that we do 
is to his credit. As I have done this, 
friends and family have begun to join me 
in volunteering. So far, in addition to me 
and my son, six others have joined us> 

If we had never reconciled with Paul, 
and grown close, I’m afraid that I would 
still be walking numbly through life for- 
getting about all of the wonderful oppor- 
tunities to meet and share with others. So, 
in my opinion, Paul (Blue) made his con- 
tribution and it is living on. 

I will be going to Portsmouth several 
times in the next few weeks, and wondered 


_1f you would have any objection.to my 
‘copying your articles to bring with me up 


there. Your paper is so encouraging, and I 
thought maybe it would bring some joy to 
others as well. If possible I would like to 
purchase additional copies of the October 
‘99 issue. Is that issue still available? 
Again, I thank you for touching my 
heart and not allowing Paul to be forgot- 
ten. Ace, among so much else, thank you 
for relating the wheelchair fight story: It 
gave me the heartiest good-for-the-soul 
laugh I have had in a very long time. And 
Terry, I agree that a monument should be 
erected in Paul’s memory. I am so grateful 
to you both and I hope that someday I 
may get to visit the Berkeley area, and 


- perhaps, meet you. 


Warmest regards, 
Cherie Hagen 


Killer Says: “One Less Bum on the Face of the Earth” 


An Outbreak of Hate Crim 


by Michael Stoops 
Denver (November, 1999) 


SEVEN HOMELESS MEN KILLED, 
Two WERE BEHEADED 


Seven homeless men have been found 
dead in Denver in the trendy Lower 
Downtown district. Two were beheaded. 
All of the men were beaten to death, one 
so savagely that his skull was in pieces. 
At least two others were severely beaten. 

The discovery of the battered bodies of 
seven homeless men has Denver police 
investigating whether the rash of slayings 
is the work of a serial killer preying on 
homeless people. Police said that the cir- 
cumstances “certainly appear to be simi- 
lar” in the fatal beatings. 

A new wave of fear is passing through 
Denver’s homeless community with the 
discovery of these two additional home- 
less men who were beheaded. Homeless 
people armed themselves with knives, 
pipes and railroad spikes after hearing the 
news of the two latest deaths. 

“You can tell there’s a lot of concern 
now, said Del Maxfield of the Denver 
Rescue Mission. “First there were three 
bodies, then four, then five, and now there 
are two more. So it’s a pretty shocking 
thing for everybody.” 

In early November, police arrested 
seven young men, all between the ages of 
16 and 21, and charged them with assault 
and robbery in attacks on a street musi- 
cian and homeless man. Two are also sus- 
pected in one of the murders. Two men, 
ages 18 and 20, and a 16-year-old boy 
have been charged with first-degree mur- 
der in one of the fatal beatings. 

Denver police detective Rich Schneider 
testified in December that Melvin 
Washington, one of the seven killed, was 
targeted after he asked a group of youths 
for spare change. The youths went into a 
rage when they saw Washington sleeping 
on a grate hours later. They repeatedly 
kicked Washington in the head, face and 
chest, Schneider said. 

The defendants are part of a clique 
police call “mall rats,” groups of young 
men and women who hang out around 
Denver’s busy 16th Street Pedestrian 
Mall; the trendy downtown shopping dis- 
trict. Five others have been charged on 
assault charges for nonfatal beatings. 

Shortly after their arrest, two more 
- men were found dead and beheaded. The 
most persistent street rumor is that a pack 
of young men is picking on homeless peo- 
ple for sick thrills. In the only case so far 
with a witness, someone told the police 
that several juvenile male suspects were 
seen beating a homeless man in a down- 
town alley in early September. 

They “may get a sort of high or thrill 
by beating up people, and homeless are 
such an easy target,” said Police Lt. Judith 
Will. “It’s sad and tragic.” One of the vic- 
tims, she said, compared a recent beating 
to “being attacked by a pack of hyenas.” 

“Don’t they know we. are real people?” 
asked Bill Dennis, a 59-year-old Navy vet- 
eran who has been homeless for four years. 

Jeff Chase of the Denver Voice, a street 
newspaper, wrote: “Jon Benet is not the 
only unsolved killing on the Front Range. 
Unlike the death of the blond little girl, 
thoughsthere will be no secret grand jury, 

‘fiational media circus or finger-pointing 

Governor'for these five. Only the drawers 
of the morgue, and then a quiet burial.” 
-- John-Parvensky, director of the 
Colorado Coalition for the Homeless, 
said, “It is just as important to find and 
bring the killers to justice as it is to find 
the murderer of Jon-Benet Ramsey.” 

An anonymous donor has offered a 
$100,000 reward for information leading 


RT 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


A 46-year-old homeless man was fatally stabbed 18 
times as he tried to sleep beneath an overpass in 
Seattle. One of the three teenagers arrested bragged 
about the killing, telling friends, ‘‘Let’s just say 
there’s one less bum on the face of the Earth.” 


to the capture and conviction of the killer. 

“In Denver, whether one is ‘living in a 
shelter or one is living in a palatial home, 
life is important. It is critical that we find 
out who murdered these individuals,” said 
Denver Mayor Wellington Webb. 

“The deaths of seven homeless men 
have left our community in a state of dis- 
belief. We were really taken aback when 
the two other bodies were found,” said 
Mayor Webb, who has asked U.S. 
Attorney Janet Reno to provide FBI 
resources for the investigation. 


Dallas, Texas (November, 1999) 


RESIDENT Is ACCUSED OF KILLING 
HoMELESs MAN Wuo Was SIFTING 
HOUSEHOLD GARBAGE 

A homeowner often annoyed by home- 
less people roaming his. neighborhood 
shot one to death early Monday as the 
man rummaged through trash outside his 
house, Dallas police said. Robert Sanchez, 
38, opened fire with a 12-gauge shotgun 
from his second-story bedroom window. 
Sanchez admitted to firing the shots. 


The 50-year-old victim, whom police | 


did not identify but was well known on 
the streets as “New York,” died about 
3:30 a.m., about an hour after he was shot. 

“He (Robert Sanchez) asked them to 
stay away nicely, but they don’t care,” 
said Robert Brewer, who rents a room 
from Sanchez. “It’s sad that something 
like this had to happen. Now, maybe 
they’ ll stay away.” 

The wounded homeless man was found 
near a rusted refrigerator and other trash 
that Sanchez had left on the curb beside his 
home for pickup. Sanchez told police the 
homeless man was trying to carry away the 
refrigerator and was making a lot of noise. 
Sanchez warned the man to leave; when 
the homeless man refused, they argued 
before Sanchez started shooting. The 
homeless man was outside a wooden pick- 
et fence on Mr. Sanchez’s property line 
when he was shot., police said. “We’re try- 


ing to find out how threatened Mr. Sanchez 
felt,” Police Sgt. Kirkpatrick said. 


Jeffersonville, Indiana (Sept. 1999) 


TORCHING OF APARTMENT BUILDING 
TAKES LIVES OF HOMELESS FAMILY 
An incendiary device was thrown 
through the window of an apartment 
building housing homeless families, caus- 
ing the deaths of three homeless people, 
ages, 40, 23 and 4 months old. Three 
other families (15 people in all) were 
made homeless again. Three youth are 
prime suspects in this triple murder. 


Rapid City, South Dakota (Sept. 1999) 


HOMELESS NATIVE AMERICANS 
KILLED, CORPSES TOSSED IN CREEK 

Eight homeless men in 16 months have 
been found drowned in a stream near 
Downtown Rapid City. In typical years, 
only about one homeless person turns up 
drowned along the creek. 

“There’s just too many of them to say 
it’s coincidence. But it could be,” said 
Police Chief Tom Hennies. 

Six of the eight homeless men were 


Native Americans. The homeless people . 


who live under the bridges along the creek 
say they believe someone is pushing uncon- 
scious or helpless drinkers in the water. 

Chief Standing Elk believes the killers 
to be racist skinheads. He says the creek 
people have banded together to chase 
some of them away. Homeless people and 
others complain that the police are doing 
little to investigate the deaths because 
most of the victims are Native Americans. 

The two men who lead the task force 
investigating the deaths say they have 
asked themselves whether they would do 
anything differently if the dead men had 
been affluent whites. Chief Sheriff's 
Deputy De Glassgow says he believes the 
investigation is being conducted the same 
as if all the victims had been white. A 
$4,000 reward has been offered. 
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Portland, Oregon (August 1999) 


THREE YOUTHS FACE PRISON IN 
BRUTAL BEATING DEATH 


Three teens who beat to death a North 
Portland homeless man pleaded guilty to 
second-degree manslaughter in exchange 
for 10-year prison sentences. Prosecutors 
agreed to the manslaughter charges 
because the three did not intend to kill the 
homeless man, who was alive when they 
left him. The teens did not use weapons, 
and the attack was not prolonged although 
they severely punched and kicked him. 
The man died of internal injuries, includ- 
ing a lacerated liver and kidney, caused by 
blunt force trauma to his stomach. 


Anchorage (Summer, 1999) 


Two HOMELESS PEOPLE KILLED 


Police are investigating two deaths of 
homeless people as homicides, including 
that of a woman, Annie Mann, age 45, 
found dead behind an abandoned ware- 
house. Homeless outreach teams have 
reported breaking up “numerous fights 
between street people and teens.” 


Seattle (August and March, 1999) 


TEENS KILL Two HOMELESS MEN 


A 46-year-old homeless man was fatal- 
ly stabbed 18 times as he tried to sleep 
beneath an interstate overpass in North 
Seattle. Three teenagers have been arrest- 
ed and charged with the murder. 
Prosecutors say that one teen bragged 
about the killing, telling friends, “Let’s 
just say there’s one less bum on the face 
of the Earth.” 

In March, a 14-year-old was tried and 
convicted of first-degree murder in the 


death of a 50-year-old homeless man. 
After eating and drinking with the man, 


- the youth slammed him and repeatedly 


struck him with a skateboard, robbed him, 
and then stabbed him to death with a 
pocket knife. The homeless man was 
found dead in a park with a dozen lacera- 
tions to his head, and many stab wounds 
to his chest, neck, eyelid and leg. 

Seven days after the killing, Seattle 
police got a report that the teen was brag- 
ging to his friends that-he had beaten and 
killed a bum. The youth was sentenced to 
juvenile detention until age 21. 


Chicago (July, 1999) 
HOMELESS MAN SET ON FIRE 


On July 14, Cleotha Mitchell fell 
asleep on a park bench. While he slept, 
someone doused him with a flammable 
chemical and set him on fire. If a jogger 
had not seen him and put out the fire, 
Cleotha would have surely burned to 
death. Instead, he will live with scars from 
third degree burns over 20% of his body 
and an emotional scar the rest of his life. 
His only offense was being homeless. 

Police claim this was an isolated inci- 
dent, but homeless people say otherwise, 
citing numerous incidents of assault and 
murder of homeless people as they slept. 

Cleotha Mitchell continues to have 
nightmares about waking up on fire. He is 
afraid to go back to that neighborhood 
even though his family and support sys- 
tems are there. The police have visited 
him once, but he has no idea what is hap- 
pening with his case. 


Los Angeles (May, 1999) 


A PoLicE SHOOTING DEATH 

Margaret Mitchell, 55, a 5-foot-1-inch, 
102-pound widow, was shot to death by a 
Los Angeles police officer who had 
approached her with his partner to ask if 
the shopping cart she was pushing was 
stolen. Los Angeles police had recently 
begun cracking down on homeless people 


See Hate Crimes and Violence page 19 
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Expanded Psychiatric Dragnet Threatens Civil Liberties 


Human rights in the mental health system are targeted by Assembly Bill 1028 


by Ted Chabasinski 


Those who cannot remember the past 
are condemned to repeat it. 
— George Santayana 


alifornia is now facing a cam- 


paign, heavily financed by drug 

manufacturers, to make it much 

easier to commit people to psy- 
chiatric institutions, and even force people 
in their own homes to take psychiatric 
drugs. This is one of the most serious 
threats to civil liberties in many years. 

Assembly Bill 1028, by Assembly 
member Helen Thomson (D-Davis) and 
State Sen. Don Perata (D-Alameda), would 
weaken California’s Lanterman-Petris- 
Short Act (LPS), passed in 1967 to end the 
arbitrary detention of people accused of 
mental illness. The LPS Act provides that 
you must be either a danger to yourself or 
others or unable to take care of yourself 
(“gravely disabled”) before you can be 
committed to a psychiatric facility. These 
standards were adopted unanimously by 
the U.S. Supreme Court in 1975. 

But if AB 1028 is passed, it would: 

¢ Give social workers and nurses the 
‘power to forcibly remove from their 
homes people who are not dangerous and 
have committed no crime, and lock them 
in a mental institution. 

+ Strip people of fundamental protec- 
tions against forced drugging and their 
right to informed consent. 

+ Allow people to be repeatedly locked 
up in mental institutions for things like 
missing a doctor’s appointment. 

+ Double the time people can be locked 
up in institutions, while reducing their legal 
protections and rights to due process. 

+ Add new grounds for putting people 
on one-year conservatorships during 
which they lose virtually all power to 
make their own decisions and can be put 
into institutions at any time. 


Thomson originally announced her 
intentions over a year ago, but kept the 
actual language of her bill secret until 
December 16, 1999, less than three weeks 
before the bill is.expected to be. heard by 
several State Assembly committees. Most 
observers expect it to be jammed through 
the Assembly by the end of January, since 

opponents have been given little time to 


react to the actual bill language. However, : 


in the State Senate it is thought to be fac- 
ing more of a fight, since Senate President 
John Burton (D-San Francisco) is a long- 
time supporter of patients’ rights. 

Over the last six months, meetings have 
been held in most counties in California, 
sponsored by local mental health depart- 
ments and mental health advisory boards. 
Mental health clients, family members, ser- 
vice providers, and the public were brought 

_together to see if consensus could be found 
on what, if any, changes to the state’s cur- 
rent law should be made. The results: In 
virtually every county, the vast majority of 
these “stakeholders” thought what was: 
needed were better services, not locking up 
more people. 

One mental health director was quoted 
as saying that he could barely provide ser- 
vices to the people who wanted them, 
much less to people who would be forced 
into them. This is not surprising, since 
California is dead last among all states in 
:the amount it spends per capita on its 
mental health system. 

And on December [5 and 16, a large 
group of people from all over the state, 
representing many organizations ranging 
from the California Network of Mental 
Health Clients to the California Mental 
Health Directors Association, met in 
Sacramento to try to thrash out a consen- 
sus statement all could live with. Again, 


Ted Chabasinski, attorney and patients rights advocate. 
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The just-released U.S. Surgeon General’s report on mental 
health, which is largely a commercial for psychiatric drugs, 
claims 22 percent are mentally ill at any given time and 50 
percent will be mentally ill at some time in their lives. With 
this kind of wild claim, almost anyone can be locked up. 


there was little support for weakening 
LPS protections, and quite a bit of agree- 
ment on what services are needed. 
Thomson had promised to take into 
account the results of this meeting before 
introducing her bill language; yet in an 
amazing slap in the face to what is called 
the “mental health community,” she chose 
to announce at a December 16 press con- 
ference (that she tried to keep secret from 
participants in the Sacramento meeting) 
that she was pushing legislation to gravely 
weaken the LPS Act. f 
Thomson later came to the meeting and 
made a speech that was greeted with dead 
silence by the audience. And in later con- 
frontations with people at the meeting, 
Thomson’s aide complained angrily to 
client leaders that the reason the local 
meetings went the way they did was 
because “you brought your people there.” 
‘Thomson also complained that a coali- 
tion of groups opposed to the bill had writ- 
ten:a letter to state legislators asking them 
not to cosponsor the bill, as if opposing her 
plans was unethical. It appears that 
Thomson doesn’t believe that people with 
psychiatric labels should be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the political process. 
Don’t think this bill has nothing to do 
with you, and that it would only apply to a 
tiny group of people. Psychiatrists have 
consistently claimed that a huge propor- 
tion of the population is “mentally ill.” A 
study financed by the National Institute of 
Mental Health, reported in a 1994 article 
in the Archives of General Psychiatry, 
claimed that at any given time, 25 to 30 
percent of all people in the United States 
have symptoms of serious mental illness. 
Over a lifetime, the article claims, 50 
percent or more are mentally ill, yet only 4 
percent receive treatment. And the just- 
released U.S. Surgeon General’s report on 
mental health, which is largely a commer- 
cial for psychiatric drugs, claims 22 percent 
are mentally ill at any given time and about 
50 percent will be mentally ill at some time 
in their lives. With this kind of wild claim, 


CA 95814-3013. Phone: (800) 626-7447. 


94520. Phone: (925) 646-5788. 


PLEASE HELP STOP AB 1028. THE RIGHTS YOU PROTECT MAY BE 
YOUR OWN. To offer help and find out what you can do, please contact: 


California Network of Mental Health Clients, 1722 J Street, Suite 324, Sacramento, 
Mental Health Consumer Concerns, 1420 Willow Pass Road, Suite 120, Concord, CA 


California Association of Mental Health Patients’ Rights Advocates (CAMHPRA), 
Kim Lewis, President, c/o Patient Advocacy Program, 5384 Linda Vista Road, #304, 
San Diego, CA 92110-2635, Phone: (858) 543-9998. 


almost anyone can be locked up. 

If you are one of the 50 percent of the 
population who are or will be “mentally 
ill,’ consider this: the Thomson-Perata bill 
provides that if you have a “history of 
mental illness,” which is left undefined, 
you can be locked up for as long as a year 
if you present “clear evidence of a recur- 
rence that poses a serious risk of substan- 
tial deterioration that is likely to result in 
serious harm to the person in the absence 
of treatment.” This language requires that 
psychiatrists predict the future, which the 
American Psychiatric Association has 
repeatedly said in several court cases that 
psychiatrists have no ability to do. 

The only way someone could over- 
come this would be to hire several psychi- 
atrists of their own. But even if the person 
proposed to be locked up could afford 
this, it could not possibly happen in the 
five-minute hearing one is entitled to 
under the proposed legislation. Compare 
this to the current law, where people need 
only show that they can take care of them- 
selves and are not a danger to anyone. 

One of the most frightening aspects of 
this campaign is the current media blitz 
portraying people with psychiatric labels 
as “walking time bombs,” crazed killers 
ready to slaughter everyone around them 
unless they are forced to take psychiatric 
drugs. This is reminiscent of the propa- 
ganda campaign in the early 1930s against 
German Jews as subhuman and a danger 
to society, which was a calculated effort 
to prepare the public for the atrocities that 
would follow. Yet a 1998 study commis- 
sioned by the MacArthur Foundation 
showed that psychiatric patients are no 
more likely to commit violent acts than 


anyone else. In fact, both in and out of 
institutions, people with psychiatric diag-_ 


noses are more likely to be victims of vio- 
lence, rather than perpetrators. 

What’s behind this campaign? One 
answer can be found in a recent article in 
Mother Jones magazine, which disclosed 
that over the last three years, psychiatric 


drug manufacturers gave almost $12 mil- 


lion to the National Alliance forthe 


Mentally Il! — one-of the biggest support- 
ers of expanding the power of the mental 
health system to lock people up. In fact, Eli 
Lilly, one of the corporations that has the 
most to gain from expanding forced drug- 


ging, actually has assigned one of its exec- 


utives full time to the NAMI office. 

And while the drug companies would 
have you believe that their products work 
wonders, those of us who have been 
forced to take them know better, as Larry 
Gault’s article in this issue will tell you. 

The Thomson-Perata bill puts almost 
everyone at risk for being caught in the 
psychiatric dragnet. With such short 
notice, it will be hard to stop it from sail- — 
ing through the Assembly, but we have to 
try. Several of the groups concerned about 
this anti-human rights bill have formed 
the Coalition Advocating for Rights, 
Empowerment, and Services (CARES). 
They have compiled a lot of information 
about the Thomson-Perata bill at the 
CAMHPRA website, www.camhpra.org. 


AFTERMATH 


by Leonard Roy Frank 


With “therapeutic” fury 
search-and-destroy doctors 
using instruments of infamy 
conduct electrical lobotomies 
in little Auschwitzes 

called mental hospitals 


Electroshock specialists brainwash 
their apologists whitewash 

as silenced screams echo 

from pain-treatment rooms 

down corridors of shame 

Selves diminished 

we return 

to a world of narrowed dreams 
piecing together memory fragments 
for the long journey ahead 


From the roadside 

dead-faced onlookers 

awash in deliberate ignorance 
sanction the unspeakable — 
silence is complicity is betrayal 


ATTACKS 

by Joanna Freeman Bragen 
why 

do people feel 

they have the right 

to attack me 

harshness abounds 

in this world 


people seem so hell bent on 
pointing out all my flaws 
making sure I know 

I am not perfect 


what do they get 
out of it? 


I never want to see 
myself as a victim 
believe what they say but 
it does go into my heart 
and eats away at 

my love for myself 


it hurts 

and all the armor 
I’ve tried on 
doesn’t fit 

it’s too restricting 
I can’t breathe 


I know I am worth the fight 
but the attacks — 

they wear me down 

they make me feel | 

that I am not safe 
anywhere 
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One could be forced into the hospital not 
because one was a danger to oneself or others, 
but for refusing to take medications that cause 
weight gain, sexual dysfunction or other 
serious side effects such as tardive dyskinesia, 


cardiac effects, and hypotension. - . 


fa 


by Lasirence E. Gault 


—~ecently, I was disturbed — 
to find out that the 


National Alliance for the 
Mentally Il] (NAMI) supports 
the expansion of forced psychi- 
atric treatment in California and 
across the nation. As one who 
has. worked with members of 


NAMI in Contra Costa County — 


on common goals such as hous- 
ing ‘and more and better commu- 
nity services for mental health 
consumers, it’s disturbing to me 
that'NAMI would support a posi- 
tion that goes against these long- 


- term goals. 


Forget for a moment: the 
unconstitutional aspects of the 
proposed changes to existing 
laws. The fact is that expansion 
of forced treatment would put 
more mental health consumers 
into the most expensive part_of 
the mental health system, which 
would translate into less money 


Street Spirit. 


ON CONSCIENCE 


Birmingham City Jail,” 16 April 1963 


wish to hear it. 


ed. A. T. Bartholomew, 1934. 


Spiritual, 1880 # 


Einstein: Philosopher-Scientist, 1949 


6. Keep Conscience clear, 
Then never fear. 


never take away.. 


sequences. 


Other Essays, 1911. 


Prose, 1889 


words, our conscience. 


z 


- for those very projects and goals 


NAMI has worked so long and 
hard to achieve. 

In Contra Costa County, over 
90% of the mental health budget 
is spent on the. most expensive 
part.of the system: hospitalization 


and day treatment. Because more : 


mental health dollars are being 
spent on consumers only when 
they are in crisis, fewer dollars are 
going to programs and self-help 
projects that help consumers stay. 
out of crisis in the first place. 

The result of only spending 
on consumers in crisis has led to 
a situation where over 90% of 
the mental health budget is being 


“spent serving only 5-7% of the 


mental health client community. 
_ This is the situation as it is 
now. It doesn’t take a degree in 


economics to figure out that if 


expansion of forced treatment 
becomes law, the length of stays 
at local and state hospitals will 
increase, which will mean even 


Poor Leonard's Almanack 


Quotations and Original phousis 
by Leonard Roy Frank 
January 2000 


1. I will stay in jail to the end of my days before I ke a butchery of my conscience. 
JOHN BUNYAN (English preacher, 1628-1688), quoted by Martin Luther King, Jr., “Letterfrom  ©¢ 


2. Conscience is thoroughly well-bred hia soon leaves off talking to those who do not 


SAMUEL BUTLER (English writer, 1835-1902), Further Extracts from the Note-Books of Samuel Butler, 


3. The only wise and safe course is to act from day to day in accordance iene what 


one’s own conscience seems to decree. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL (English prime minister), The Gathering Storm, 1948 : 


4. A good conscience is better medicine than all the druggists can supply. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE (American clergyman), Self-Culture: aang Intellectual, Moral and 


5. Never do anything against conscience, even if the state demands it. 
ALBERT EINSTEIN (German-born American physicist), quoted i in Paul Arthur Soule ed.; Albert 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (American printer and statesman), Poor Richard’s Almanack, November 1749 


7. Freedom of conscience is a natural right, both antecedent and superior to all human 
laws and institutions whatever: a right which laws never gave and which laws can 


JOHN GOODWIN (English writer), Might and Right Well Met, 1648 
8. Conscience is the impulse to do nen because it is right, regardless of persona! con- 


MARGARET C. GRAHAM (American writer), “A Matter of Conscience,” Do They Really Respect Us? and 


9. A sensitive conscience is often a by-product of a decline in vigor. 
ERIC HOFFER (American longshoreman and philosopher), Reflections on the Human Condition, 1973 
10. Never yet were the feelings and instincts of our nature violated with impunity: 


never yet was the voice of conscience silenced without retribution. _ 
ANNA JAMESON (Irish writer, 1797-1860), quoted in Anna L. Ward, ed.,A Dictionary of Quotations in 


ie God is that voice inside us which tells us what to do and what not to do. In other 


| CARL G. JUNG (Swiss psychiatrist), interview, Daily Mail (British newspaper), 25-29 April 1955 


12. Vanity asks the question—is it popular? Conscience asks the question—is it right? 
MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. (American clergyman and human rights leader), Passion Sunday sermon at 
the National Cathedral, Washington, 31 March 1968 
13. Inability of those in power to still the voices of their own consciences is the great 


force leading to desired changes. 
KENNETH KUANDA ae peas ae quoted in The Observer British newspaper), 27 7 July 1965 


The use of forced treatment in a psychiatric hospital. 


less money for the very pro- 
grams that NAMI has supported 
foryears.. _ 

With longer stays in locked 


facilities and more mental health 


clients ending up in the most 
expensive part of the system, it 
would only be a matter of time 
before the few mental health dol- 
lars being spent in the communi- 
ty on programs that help clients 
before they get into crisis would‘ 


15. No client ever had enough to bribe my conscience or to stop its utterance against 


disappear. The net result would 


be a system that feeds on itself. 
- =. There would: be less money’ 
for prevention, which would lead 


to more clients in crisis, which 
would lead: to more hospitaliza- 


tion and even less money for pre- 


vention and so on — until we 
find ourselves back in the 1960s 
with tens of thousands of mental 
health consumers being ware- 
housed in state hospitals and 


14. The one thing that doesn’t abide by majority rule is a person’s conscience. 
HARPER LEE (American writer), To. Kill a Mockingbird, 1960 


wrong and oppression. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN (American president, 1809-1865), Recollected Words gee Abraham Lincoln, ed. Don 


E. Fehrenbacher and Virginia Fehrenbacher, 1996 


16. The Anglo-Saxon conscience does not prevent the ee from sinning. It 


merely prevents him from enjoying it. 
SALVADOR de MADARIAGA (Spanish diplomat and writer), quoted in David Frost and Antony Jay, To 


England with Love, 1967 


within us. 


17. Conscience: the inner voice which warns us someone may be ene 
H. L. MENCKEN (American journalist), A Little Book in C Major, 1916 . 


18. It is in the depths of conscience that God speaks, and if we ‘ete to open up inside 
and look into those depths, we also refuse to confront the invisible God who is present 


THOMAS MERTON (American monk, 1915- 1968), “Creative Silence,” Love he Living, ed. Naomi Bertoni 


Stone and Brother Patrick Hart, 1985 


19. The bad conscience is an illness, but an illness as pregnancy is an illness. 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE (German philosopher), Toward a Genealogy of Morals, 1887, tr. Walter 


Kaufmann and R. J. Hollingdale, 1966 


20. To obey God means, in practice, to obey one’s conscience. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL (English philosopher), Marriage and Morals, 1929 


21. Sammy Glick: Gone through a ue with a conscience is like driving your car with 


the brakes on. 


EXPANSION OF FORCED TREATMENT IMPERILS HEALTH AND FREEDOM 


From “Hurry Tomorrow,” a film by Richard Cohen. 


other locked facilities. 

_ Some may argue. that expan- 
sion of forced treatment would 
give the system the legal tools it 
needs to make mental health 
clients comply with treatment 
and take their medications which 
would lead to less crisis situa- 
tions. To that argument, I say 
that, historically, forced treat- 


ment by its very nature breeds 


See Forced Treatment.page /5 


BUDD SCHULBERG (American writer), What Makes Sammy Run, 1941 


93. A world without conscience: that is the horror of our condition. 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW (lrish playwright), Back to Methuselah: A Metabiological Pentateuch, 1921 


24. While we are contending for our own Liberty, we should be very cautious of violat- 
ing the Rights of Conscience in others, ever considering that God alone is the Judge of 


the Hearts of Men, and to him only in this Case, they are answerable. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON (American president), letter to Col. Benedict Arnold, 14 September 1775 


29, Forcing of conscience is soul-rape. 
ROGER WILLIAMS (English-born American eg leader), The Boe Tenent of Persecution for Cause 


of Conscience Discussed, 1644 


The title of this cohiih derives from Benj 
Roy Frank is the editor of Random Ho 
20,000 quotations chosen by amazon.c 


26. A good conscience makes a soft pillow. 
SAYING (GERMAN) 


27. Conscience can’t be compromised without being imperiled. 
28. Let not your conscience be another’s guide; let not another’s be yours. 


29. The court of conscience is always in session. 
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jamin F. ranklin's Poor Richard's Almanack. Leonard 
usé Webster's Quotationary, a collection of more than 
om as one of the 10 best reference works for 1999. 


22. Conscience is the most secret core and sanctuary of a man. There he is alone with 
God whose voice echoes in his depths. In a wonderful manner conscience reveals that 


law which is fulfilled by love of God and neighbor. 
SECOND VATICAN ECUMENICAL COUNCIL, “The Church Today,” The Documents of Vatican HL, 1965 


We remain committed to our 
form of activism and we 
_ stand in solidarity with those 
who have faced citations, 
judges, and prison bars for 
their efforts to end hunger 
and poverty. 


by Lauren Rosa and Chris Crass 


n December 8, Supervisors 
Tom Ammiano, Leland Yee 
| and Sue Bierman, sitting as the 
Finance and Labor Committee 
‘San Francisco Board of 


of othe 
Supervisors, listened as numerous sup-° 
porters of Food Not Bombs lined up to 


speak out against the recent arrests. of 


FNB members and to defend the group’s 
right to organize. 

Supervisor Yee called for the hearing 
after listening to powerful testimony 
delivered by Food Not Bombs and 
Religious Witness with Homeless People 
during public comment at a Board of 
Supervisors meeting in early. November* 

The testimony described-the arrests of 
FNB activists in October and November 
of this year for the “crime” of sharing free 
food in public spaces. 

__ In November, FNB activists met sever- 
al times with Sup. Ammiano’s assistant 
Tomas Lee to discuss ways that Food Not 

Bombs can maintain both its service to the 
community and its organizational integri- 
ty and end the arrests. Lee facilitated a 
very positive meeting between FNB mem- 
bers and the San Francisco Health 
Department. Both the Health Department 
and ENB expressed their deep concern for 
the health and safety of the larger commu-_ 
nity and discussed ways that FNB could 
continue its work. The hearing was the 
next step in FNB’s strategy to demon- 
strate a commitment to finding a workable 
resolution with the City. 

The hearing was also an opportunity 
for FNB to share its history, discuss the 
current situation of the arrests, and 
demonstrate our support from within the 
larger movement for social justice. 

Organizations that came out to support 
Food Not Bombs included Dennis 
Cunningham for the National Lawyers 
Guild, Sister Bernie Galvin for Religious 
Witness with Homeless People, People 
Organized to Win Employment Rights 
(POWER), the Homeless Prenatal 
Program, the Coalition on Homelessness, 
Frank Martin Del Campo of SEIU Local 
790, Homeless United for Friendship and 
Freedom from Santa Cruz, Arroza 
Simpson of the Gray Panthers, the 
Industrial Workers of the World, the 
October 22nd Coalition to End Police 
Brutality, and Karen Parker of ae 
Humanitarian Law Project. 

These men and women spoke Hate 
fully about the crisis of homelessness in 
San Francisco and the vital role that Food 
Not Bombs plays. A convincing array of 
Statistics were given about the rising num- 
ber of people dying on the streets, the 
growth of poverty throughout the world 
and the failure of the government to pro- 
vide for basic needs. 

The fact that the City’s fight with FNB 
is not an issue of sanitation or public safe- 
ty was also addressed. This is a struggle 

- over public space and the government’s 
regulation of that space being dictated by 
powerful business interests rather than the 


larger community. This isa struggle about » 
the high visibility and outspoken character 
of Food Not Bombs that makes city: offi-. 


cials (such as Sup:sAmos Brown) who 
serve wealth and privilege uncomfortable: : 


public spaces of San Francisco... 
Francisco’s ever-tighter housing market, 


BRINGING IT ALL BACK HOME. In both San Francisco arid Berkeley, Food Not Bombs members make the work 
justice personal by cooking in their own home kitchens and treating hungry people as individuals worthy of respect. 


At the meeting, Tom’ Ammiano 
expressed his strong support for Food Not 
Bombs. Rajiv Bahtia of the Health 
Department, who has met with FNB, also 
expressed his. support for the work the 
group does in the community. In addition 
to the numerous organizations that 
showed their support for FNB at the hear- 


ing, many groups have also written letters’ 


of support to the City. 

Ted Gullicksen of the S.F. Tenants 
Union wrote, “At the SFTU we are often 
forced to watch helplessly as tenants we 
are helping become homeless. These are 
tenants with jobs and families and often 
with incomes which might be considered 
moderate if not middle income. These are 
tenants forced to leave their home on a 30 
or 60 day éviction notice and in that one 
or two month time period simply cannot 
find housing. These are families who 
never would have envisioned themselves 
as homeless but suddenly find themselves 
homeless because of the housing market. 
It is horrible enough to become homeless. 
To then deny people a basic human need 
like food is cruel.” 

Jennifer Ocon of. the Northern 


California Coalition for Immigrant Rights 


stated, “We support Food Not Bombs’ 
direct action advocacy and services for the 
homeless and low-income community in 


San Francisco, and believe harassment and 


arrest of their members by San Francisco 
police should stop immediately.” 
Martha Ryan, executive director of the 


_ Homeless Prenatal Program, wrote, “I want 


to express my support for Food Not 
Bombs’ ability to serve free food in the 
In San 


many families pay up to 80% of their 
income in rent, leaving little for food, child 
care, medical care, transportation, and all 
the incidental costs in raising a family.” _ 
Gordan Mar, executive director of the 
Chinese Progressive Association, stated 
that the CPA is “a grassroots member- 


ship-based organization which has served. 
the local Chinese American community 


for 26 years. Many low-income Chinese 


- and other immigrant families living in San 


Francisco face a day-to-day struggle to 
obtain basic necessities and make ends 
meet. Such free services that Food Not 
Bombs provides to all people in San 


Francisco’ should not be outlawed. On the — 


contrary,’ the City must do more to ‘sup- 
“port Food Not Bombs and address the 
needs of hungry and Ss Tesidents of eh 


STREET SPIRIT 


cere 


San Francisco.” 


BRINGING THE STRUGGLE FOR 
SOCIAL JUSTICE INTO OUR HOMES 


Food Not Bombs is dedicated to grass— 

roots community organizing to address 
the crisis of economic inequality, home- 
lessness and hunger in the world. In San 
Francisco, our work for economic and 
social justice spans the past 12 years and 
we have provided direct service to low- 
and no-income people at our community 
meals in addition to countless meals at 
protests, rallies and activist conferences. 
_ While the emergency of homelessness 
is of extreme importance and our ability 
to share free food is crucial, we also feel 
that FNB is fighting a battle against gov- 
ernment regulation of both public space 
and the way in which people organize to 
serve their community. While FNB is 
working in good faith to resolve the situa- 
tion with the City, we are also working to 
maintain our organizational integrity. 

FNB chooses not to be a standard soup’ 
kitchen. We are self-sufficient and do not 
need government funding to make our 
meals. We take responsibility to have 


good health standards and make yummy 


soup. We are a group of private individu- 


_als taking direct action to help anyone > 


who joins us at United Nations Plaza for. 
dinner or in Golden Gate ‘Park or the 


Mission District for lunch on Mondays: _ . 
While the number of people suffering 


from malnutrition grows larger every day, 


- FNB has. maintained our commitment to 


harm reduction by sharing free, healthy, 


hot food, regardless of whether the govern- 
- ment deems us to be legal or illegal. 


_ Most importantly, more than 100 FNB 


groups all over the world succeed in 


building a non-hierarchical, consensus- 
based, nonviolent system of cooperation 
and solidarity. We don’t work within the 
present system, As the present money-wor- 
shipping system has failed too many of us 
who suffer because of our skin color, gen- 
der, sexuality, and/or class. We have 


-defined our own terms and created a new 
_ process; we have been highly successful 


at sharing free food, building community 


and organizing for social change. 


So why is the kitchen issue so impor- 


tant? California state law regarding the 
health permit, which deals almost entirely. 
with for-profit Operations, -will not. certify 
‘individuals’ ‘home:kitchens. We have dis- 
--eussed this with the Health Department 


and are. searching for an alternative solu- 


Supervisors and local media. 
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tion. FNB members have volunteered to 
go through the department’s workshop on 
health and safety and get certified as indi- 
viduals, but we maintain that our ability to 
cook in our homes and in rotating’ 
kitchens in other institutions is at the crux 


+ 


_ of our organizing strategy of bringing the 


struggle for social justice into our homes 
and into our hearts. 

We believe that as a community we 
must work to support one another and chal- 
lenge injustice. Cooking in our homes is a 
way that we make that community real and 
tangible. Cooking. in our homes is a power- 
ful demonstration of solidarity — we pre- 


_ pare meals for the hungry and homeless in 


the same kitchens where we prepare our 
own. This process also helps demystify 
power, and shows it is not beyond our abil- 
ity to address major social problems. 

In our homes we have made hundreds 
of thousands of meals (serving on average 
75-125 people a night). In our homes we. 
have made coffee for union picket lines, 
breakfast for indigenous self-determina- 
tion vigils, beans and rice for Mumia 
Abu-Jamal protests, and we have felt a 
sense of our own power to serve our ‘com- 
munity and work for liberation. 

_ Up and down California there have 
been legal fights between governments 
that have failed to met.the basic needs of © 
the people, but, nevertheless, want to reg- 
ulate or even outlaw those who are work- 
ing to end homelessness and hunger. 

We continue to negotiate with the City 
to resolve this situation and we are willing 
to meet them half way. But we also 
remain committed to our form of commu- 


‘nity organizing and activism and we stand 
in solidarity with those who have faced 


citations, judges, and prison bars for their 
efforts to end- hunger and poverty. ~ 
We know that our strength as an orga- 


‘nization comes from our support and soli- 
-darity in the larger movement for econom- 


ic and social justice and the community | 
we are a part of. 
LAETLAL ERE EE RE EEA TE A 
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FNB strongly encourages 5 SrOUps, and 
individuals to write letters of support to t 
Mayor Willie Brown, the S FE. Be 2 


that the support letters also be sent tc 
us at PO Box.40485, SF, CA 94140 re-. 
mailed to sffnb @iww. org. 


Lauren Rosa and. Chris Crass are- bothis orga: § 


~ nizers with San Francisco Food: Not.Bombs. - 


Hugh Mejia of FNB assisted with this article: 


January 2000. 
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ASK A 


Review by B.N. Duncan 


ulia Vinograd’s latest book of poetry, Ask A Mask, 
-has_a telling line in the poem by the same name: 
“Time got drunk, and you’re its hangover.” This is 
a collection of poems that definitely weighs on the 
reader. It seems to mark a twilight, or late autumn, in the 
spirit of some of the stranded street-life and socially mar- 
ginal people on Berkeley’s Telegraph Avenue. 
Vinograd’s book is enhanced by a new feature: her 
poems are illustrated with striking art by Chris Trian. 
With verve, Trian draws on-the-edge-looking people with 
faces that register helplessness, hopelessness, impotence, 
spiritual fading, estrangement, alienation, doom. 
Vinograd certainly doesn’t offer phony consolations 
with her poems in this collection. “The Year 2000” com- 
ments on the inhumanity of people being dominated by 
machines: “It won’t be machines sobbing in the street, 
reaching blindly to hold or to hurt.” This poem, both satiri- 
cal and sympathetic, I feel is one of the book’s best. 
“Restoration Of The Telegraph History Mural” contains 
a plaintive nostalgia for the sense of inspiration in the 
long-ago past of the ‘60s. “Against Building on People’s 
Park” speaks for the Park staying a Never-Never Land of 
dreams and free space; the tone is that of glories past, with 
People’s Park a fond memorial to better times. 
“Remembering People’s Park” speaks of the Park’s special 
magnetism and the hope it held for so many. 
“Remembering Joe,” one of the book’s best poems, is 
about a certain Black man, one of the inspired and inspir- 
ing individuals in People’s Park history, who was long 
important in contributing vitality of spirit, joy, morale 
and hope for those who cared about and needed the Park. 
This poem has a markedly upbeat tone maintained 
throughout, and concludes the collection with a certain 
spiritual uplift, including both mirth and sadness. 
“Accordion Player In The Rain” expresses hopeless- 
ness, helplessness, deterioration, disintegration. “Ask A 
Mask” draws a line of decline, emptiness, and aloneness 
in how a person’s life history might turn out. Vinograd’s 
moving poem, “Rusty World,” mourns for the changing 


STREET SKETCH 
by J ulia Vinograd 


She looks like she gets it 

and what she doesn’t want too” 

but I haven’t seen her sit yet. 

She’s been tugging at friends elbow and knee, 
wrapping herself around a phonebooth 

that doesn’t understand her 

and practically leapfrogging the street. 

She’s looking for a lottery ticket 

while telling me she doesn’t play the lottery, 
scattering a large plastic comb that couldn’t 
have possibly fit in her tight jeans pocket 

| out of her pocket along with a few pennies, then 
snaking an arm down the front of her faded 

| fuchsia t-shirt, kissing the ticket to make it win 
and going. off to a gas station to check the numbers. 
She leaves me to. watch her bag 

| and write this poem. — 


“J just. sit there and ask for what I want” she tells me. |° 


MASK 


Holman Monell photo 


Poet Julia Vinograd with assorted masks. 


of the world from times past when the world, although 
very flawed, still seemed more like a fond home. 


“Check At The Beginning Of the Month” expresses — 


futility about living in a fixed state of poverty. “The 
Welfare System” touches on how bureaucracy and official- 
dom can be uncaring and ruthless towards actual people. 
‘People With Nowhere To Go” comments with an artful 
sense of barrenness and despair on the plight of cast-off 
people at the bottom of the socioeconomic barrel. 

“Street Sketch” observes a homeless girl panhandler 
who seems utterly without direction in life. “Street Time” 


Art by Chris Trian 


by J ulia Vinograd 


| A big wind blew all their befores away. 
Even the lines in their hands unraveled, 
these are the lines they stand in 

to ask for their hands back. 

No one holds their hands. 

They push shopping cart skeletons 
crammed with blurs and blobs. 

The tumors of time. 

Laughter stained cigarette smoke 

curls against a wall. 

We wish we could wipe them off the sky 
like wiping a windshield ata gas station. 
People with nowhere to go 

blow into eyes like sand. 

Tired shadows drag broken shoes 
patched with paper forms and 
: maps of the city that require their absence. 


| and it was so good we gladly settled for a tree. 


People With Nowhere To 60 


THE WELFARE SVSTEM 


by Julia Vinograd 


There are bars made of paper that knives can’t cut, 
fire can’t burn. 

-You put your hands on them 

and your hands turn to paper 

that never touched a lover or lit a cigarette. 

You reach thru paper bars for a cup of coffee 
because you just woke up 

and your mouth turns to paper. 

Coffee would melt your tongue 

and your paper throat shapes “‘please”’ 

but no sound comes out. , 

You pay rent on a notebook that’s running out of pages 
with paper money that comes up to the paper bars 
looks in and turns away. 
You’re about to get evicted. 
You'll be a brief headline, 
newsprint melting in the rain. 


shows homeless teenagers living bleak, empty lives where 
time is one long stretch of grayness. “Street Portrait” gives 
the sad impression of a pathetic 19-year-old guy wearing 
“nonconformist,” elaborate punk garb that emphasizes his 
futility as a person with no effectuality. 

Ask A Mask mostly communicates a certain wistful- 
ness, sorrow, and depression of spirit from an old-timer 
on a particular down-under societal fringe on Telegraph. 
I myself don’t have as much wind in my spiritual sails as 
I once did. Vinograd may be speaking for a segment of a 


certain generation that has lived through long, spirit- 


exhausting experiences. But there is also something time- 
less and universal in her depiction of autumnal moods 
that can act like the ocean’s undertow even in the lives of 
very young people stranded on the streets. 

The Ask A Mask collection is mainly a portrayal of a 
poetic “Ghost Town,” with an air of pathos suggesting 
that we are all trapped in the mire of a fallen world. 


Ask A Mask is $5.00. Julia Vinograd sells copies in per- 
son, as she’s done for the past 30 years with her 45 books of 
poetry. Julia hangs out at Caffe Med on Telegraph a great 
deal with a batch of her books. Ask A Mask is also available 
at Cody’s Books, Moe’s Books, Shakespeare & Co. and 
other stores on Telegraph Avenue in Berkeley. 


REMEMBERING JOE. 
by Julia Vinograd 


He’s a big brown bear of a Joe 

drumming boom, oh baby, who-wah, yeah. 
Pretty girls go boom against flowered dresses. 
The smiling turkey’s stuffed with drumbeats. 
Beer foams over with happy Joe noises: 
hoom-bada-wadawada-hoom. 

Joe’s a:verb, hugging everyone 

and Joeing for all he’s worth. 

Joe’s from a big family of only men: 
brothers, uncles, nephews, sons BY LU 
and I don’t care if that’s not possible. 

Big men all playing drums, 

all born playing drums, 

all playing drums around Joe’s hospital bed 
making his heart beat boom, yeah, yowzah, 
and hospitals don’t no that sort of thing 
but they did. 


I remember a party where the whole Joe tribe 
played drums for hours in front of the only bathroom 


Joe built houses by hand, carved sculptures, painted, 
crawled under cities planting pipes 

buried miles underground, alive, alive, oh. 

For 25 years of parties Joe’s big hands 

thumped over those drums 

and he shouted whoo00-woo, baby 

and growled golden grunts 

and we flashed on like light bulbs 

blinking and bewildered as we shone. 


People don’t know how to be happy. 
We chase things claiming to make us happy 

till we forget what it feels like. 

But as long as Joe played 

hoom-bada-wada-wada, baby, ey 

happy ever after danced with us 

and we took it for granted: 

Hello Joe. 

Your beautiful blonde goddess caught your last breath 
and blew it into a conch shell 

so as long as the waves crash boom 

your hands crash boom and your strong arms 
cradle the whole frightened earth 
to keep it safe from the cold and dark. — 
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Albany on Trial 


from page one 


case decision from Santa Ana as a prece- 


dent in arguing that Michael Smith should 
be allowed to use the necessity defense. 
The Eichorn decision found that, in cities 
that don’t provide adequate shelter to 
house all their homeless residents, a 
homeless defendant can use the necessity 
defense to argue that it was necessary and 
justifiable to perform the “lesser evil” of 
sleeping in violation of a camping ban, in 
order to avoid the greater evil of being 
forced to either leave the city entirely or 
being deprived of any place to sleep at all. 

Alameda County Superior Court Judge 
Ron Greenberg permitted the necessity 
defense to be presented to the jury 
because of the Eichorn precedent, and the 
jury’s acquittal of Smith was based on 
hearing that defense. 

“The bottom line is that the City of 
Albany has to provide some kind of alter- 
natives for homeless people,” Ritchie 
said. “They decided to take these people 
who are Albany residents — some of 
them lived there for years — and make it 
illegal for them to live in Albany by pass- 
ing this ordinance. They were basically 
outlawing homelessness by passing laws 
to make it illegal to live there. A city can- 
not say, ‘Hey, if you want to get away 
from out anti-camping law, just go to the 
next city that doesn’t have one.’ 

“Albany has to make a decision here. 
Do they want spend some money and put 


some homeless services in or not? They. 


have to have permanent services and 
enough services for everyone, otherwise 
they’re going to run into the same prob- 
lem again with the necessity defense. If 
they don’t provide the services and the 
shelter, they’re creating the necessity for 
people to find a place to sleep and live. 
It’s a basic human necessity.” 

Currently, six other homeless people 
arrested in the closing days of the Albany 
encampment last summer are facing trial 
for misdemeanor violations of the camp- 
ing ban. Attorney Jon Sternberg, the 
court-appointed defender for those six 
defendants, talked to the jurors after they 
acquitted Picasso Mike Smith. 

“The jurors told me they were finally 
persuaded that once you took to heart that 
the only alternative given to the landfill 
residents involved them being forced to 
leave the city of Albany, the defendant 
had to be found not guilty,” Sternberg 
said. “Two jurors told me that ‘adequate 
and sufficient alternatives’ do not include 
being driven to another city. A lot of the 
jurors were also dismayed at the bad con- 
ditions in the trailers out there.” 

Deputy District Attorney David Lim 
tried to put a moral burden on the shoul- 
ders of homeless people in his closing 
argument by saying that the landfill camp 
dwellers had the responsibility to “make 
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the right choices” and leave the encamp- 
ment when the police ordered them to, 
instead of staying to be arrested. 

After the prosecutor’s argument had 
been rejected by the jury, Sternberg said, 
“I have a chip on my shoulder about these 
kinds of cases. I believe that prosecutors 
and legislators and city councils — the 
powers that be — have to take responsi- 
bility for their actions and make decent 
moral choices regarding everybody in the 
community. Prosecutors and people in 
power are always commenting ‘to home- 
less and disabled and addicted people 
about the choices that they make; but the 
great thing about this case is that it 
instructed the City of Albany, and cities in 
general, that they have to make good 
choices, moral choices, for everyone in 
the community, including the poorest.” 


A FAR CRY FROM FULL JUSTICE 


But if the trial went some way in 
restoring the rights of homeless people, it 
was a far cry from full justice. Scores of 
homeless people had borne months of 
indignity, been subjected to full-scale 
police raids, had their rights to protection 
from unreasonable search violated repeat- 
edly, lost all their possessions when police 
seized and discarded them like so much 
trash, and were driven from their homes. 

The past few months since the encamp- 
ment was destroyed have been a bitter 
passage for those evicted. They have suf- 
fered arrests and police rousts from nearly 


by Michael Creedon 


Willie Brown Takes It Back 


So Mayor Willie Brown’s not gonna grab back 

All the shopping carts in S.F., says he never meant that: 
Taking the belongings from the homeless. 

Sounds like a wise politician to me. 

He’s covering the bases he can see. 

But there’s a lot that’s way beyond view 

And the homeless are still getting screwed. 

No great freedom fighter’s rising up for them, no Spartacus. 
And the articulate are saying, just, “Ahem.” 

It’s such a bloody batch when the night bugs attack 

And flames of dark do come, firemen can’t fight back. 

I'd like to see some progress in dealing with these souls 

But as the homeless say, “It’s only rock ‘n roll.” 

I’m not your enemy but you think I’m not your friend 
‘cause I don’t have a dime to give — I too am at the end. 
And what does Willie Brown make of all this? 

Who knows? There’s a whole in the final strategy — 

To push the homeless into the sea. 


every vacant lot, freeway underpass or 
railroad track they have camped at in 
Albany, Berkeley or Richmond. 

Several homeless people expelled from 
the encampment told Street Spirit that 
they would be satisfied with nothing short 
of lawsuits against Albany officials for 
destroying their property, and conducting 
a campaign of false arrests and illegal 
harassment. True justice, they said, would 
require criminal indictments to be brought 
against the Albany City Manger’s office 
for the breach of numerous commitments 
made to the residents, for negligence and 
dereliction of duty in failing to provide 
any shelter or housing at all, and for reck- 
lessly endangering people’s lives. 


SOLIDARITY WITH A FRIEND IN NEED 


Several former inhabitants of the land- 
fill, most of them still homeless and carry- 
ing the daily burden of finding a place to 
sleep, showed up to testify in the trial of 
Picasso Mike Smith in a beautiful display 
of solidarity with a friend in need. 

Cassandra Noel Blau lived at the 
Albany encampment until Albany city 
officials and police began pressuring the 
landfill inhabitants in June and July to 
move into modular shelter units in a trail- 
er set up in the parking lot of the Golden 
Gate racetrack by a nonprofit agency 
called Operation Dignity. 

Blau lived in the modular units from 
June 16 to July 24, 1999, and testified at 
Michael Smith’s trial about living condi- 
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“American Gothic.” Dan McMullan and Cassandra Blau strike an artful pose at the Albany landfill encampment. 


tions in the trailer. Four to six men were 
crowded on small cots in a single small 
room, she said. 

“I slept on an army cot,” she said. 
“There was no running water. For food, 
we had surplus Meals Ready to Eat that 
the military uses.” . 

Blau also testified under oath that the 
night manager for the modular shelter was 


“frequently drunk and verbally abusive.” 


“The doors were locked at 10 p.m.,” she 
said. “So when you tried to use the outdoor 


portatoilets, you-would be locked out of 


your shelter. I was locked out this way, so I 
had to pee in a big jar from then on. 

“While I was there I was pregnant, and 
began bleeding on July 1. I was told by 
Alta Bates Hospital that I had to have bed 
rest. They gave me a medical slip, but the 
shelter staff acted very suspicious, like I 
was faking it. There was no phone, no 
medical care, not even a thermometer. I 
had to walk all the way from Golden Gate 
racetrack to Alta Bates.” 

Blau underwent a miscarriage on July 
10, 1999, and charges that the poor care 
she received in the modular shelter, cou- 
pled with the lack of medical attention, 
poor diet, and the physical hardships, 
directly contributed to her miscarriage. 

Blau testified that Albany police 
repeatedly entered the shelter rooms in the 
trailer, often late at night, without show- 
ing a search warrant or offering any 
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explanation for their presence. 

“Several times, the Albany police 
entered my room, which I wasn’t allowed 
to lock,” she testified. “They entered for 
no reason, not even any loudness, and pre- 
sented no search warrant, presented no 
reason. It was very illegal.” 

Asked if she were offered any shelter, 
services, or housing by the City of Albany 
during the months leading up to the evic- 
tion of the encampment, Blau responded, 
“No, not at all, not in Albany. Everything 
Iwas directed to was in Berkeley.” 

Albany Police Officer Gersberger testi- 
fied that all services posted on the wall of 
the trailer in Albany were for shelters in 
Berkeley. When asked, “Are you aware of 
any shelter or services in Albany for 
homeless people,” the officer said: “No.” 

Alex McElree, executive director of 
Operation Dignity, testified that the City 
of Albany did not provide food, perma- 
nent housing or other homeless services 
for.the camp dwellers, beyond asking 
McElree’s agency to set up a short-lived 
shelter in an old trailer at the racetrack. 

When asked by Defense Attorney 
Ritchie if Albany had provided any ser- 
vices of the kind that helps people get out 
of homelessness, McElree replied, “To 
my knowledge, no.” Asked if Albany offi- 
cials had provided any funding of services 
at the landfill, besides police and sanita- 
tion, McElree said, “No, they did not.” 

He testified that Operation Dignity 
only provided 21 cots in modular units for 
70 to 80 homeless. people at the encamp- 
ment, which meant that only a minority of 
the camp dwellers could be housed for 
even the short period the trailer was set 
up. “We only had 21 units,” McElree said. 
“There was no way to accommodate all 
the people on the landfill.” 

Ritchie asked, “So they had no 
recourse but to sleep on the streets or out 
on the landfill or leave Albany to live?” 

McElree replied, “Unfortunately, yes.” 

Encampment dwellers had to apply to 
come into the shelter, McElree said, but 
not everyone was accepted. Some were 
excluded because the modular units were 
full, and some were excluded “because 
they didn’t want to live under someone 
else’s rule, under someone else’s thumb.” 

McElree acknowledged that the modu- 
lar units had only very limited services for 
physically or mentally disabled people, 
and no detox facilities for people with 
substance abuse problems. “This was not 
an optimal way to run it,” McElree said. 

When asked if the City of Albany had 
provided any food, McElree answered, 
“No. We were not able to provide food 
every day. We had no.gas and no water to 
set up a kitchen. Albany didn’t provide 
food and we couldn’t always bring food.” 

The trailer did not have plumbing or 
running water, McElree testified. It did 
have outdoor portable showers, but when 
this reporter visited the trailer several 
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i at the Albany landfill encampment in happier times. 


times last July, the outdoor showers often 
were not working. 

McElree contrasted conditions at the 
trailer with the more livable conditions 
created out at the landfill by the camp 
dwellers themselves, saying some people 
had “brilliant living arrangements, with 
cooking facilities and Coleman stoves and 
they shared food with each other.” 

When the D.A. asked him if people 
wanted to stay in the modular units, 
McElree answered, “Some of them liked 
it, some of them didn’t. Looking back, 
more than half of them didn’t. Most didn’t 
because they wanted to be left alone.” - 

Osha Neumann, a civil-rights attorney 
who has been very active in homeless 
causes for more than a decade, testified 
that he had known some of the landfill 
dwellers for several years, and had jour- 
neyed out to the Albany encampment 
often, as an advocate and a friend. 

“The landfill is a very beautiful place,” 
he said. “I was very moved by its beauty 
and the way people were living there. 
There was coyote bush, pampas grass, 
fennel, dense thickets full of birds. Off a 


maze of trails you, would find -structures 


that people had built with various degrees 
of elaborateness, some with windows that 
opened and closed and wood floors.” 

In a satisfying irony, homeless people 
with no money or resources enjoyed some 
of the finest scenery in the Bay Area. 

“Out on the far end were encampments 
with million-dollar views,” Neumann tes- 
tified. “At night, people living on bluffs 
looked out over the lights of San 
Francisco and the Golden Gate Bridge. It 
was absolutely remarkable to me. It 
seemed like a perfect match between peo- 
ple and the environment. These were peo- 
ple society didn’t want living on construc- 
tion debris that was unwanted.” 

When the police forced some of the 
landfill residents off the land, their hori- 
zons were lost, constricted down into a 
narrow, low-roofed, metal box. 

Neumann described the conditions in 
the trailer: “It was absolutely bare, utili- 
tarian, one-story rectangles placed in the 
middle of an asphalt parking lot with a 


chain link fence around it. Inside it was 


the same: bare utilitarian rooms, with can- 
vas cots on the edge of the rooms.” 

Neumann testified that he had known 
Michael Smith at the landfill and appreci- 
ated his paintings on the large rocks and 
chunks of concrete construction debris. 
“Michael lived up a set of stone steps, and 
did paintings on the rocks all around it. 
And he had painted other works with a 
remarkable collection of artists out there.” 

Smith testified that he had moved to 
the Albany landfill on October 1, 1998, 
and lived there in relative peace until the 
Albany police came out to enforce the 
City Council’s newly passed anti-camping 
ordinance in July, 1999, then arrested him 
three times in a two-week period from 
mid-July until early August. 

“It was very comfortable,” Smith said. 
“Tt was like a paradise to me. I had never 
had anything in my life that good. The 


Paintings by “Picasso Mike” and other artists blossomed at the camp. 


place was beautiful, the seagulls were fly- 
ing overhead, the birds were everywhere. 
The views, the landscape, the seascape — it 
couldn’t be beat. I did artwork and painting, 
and met other artists there who gave me the 
support and inspiration to do art.” 

But after the Albany City Council 
passed the camping ban, police came out 
in droves and mapped every part of the 
landfill, posting notices on every tent and 
hut warning all the homeless residents to 
leave. They then began citing and arrest- 
ing those who had nowhere else to go. 

“Police in SWAT teams, with gear to 
the max, loaded up to the teeth, maybe 40 
of them, came to both sides of my tent 
and ordered me to leave the landfill,” 
Smith testified. “They were taking my 
picture with videocameras and told me I’d 
be arrested if I didn’t leave. They told me 
to go to the modular home run by 
Operation Dignity.” | 

Smith said he went to Operation Dignity 
five times but never found Alex McElree 
there. “His staff said that they did not have 
authority to give me shelter until Alex 
came, but he was never there,” he said. 
“When no one.could give me shelter, I went 
back to the landfill. I had absolutely no 
place else to go. I had all my belongings 
still out there, boxes and boxes.” 

All that was lost when Smith and oth- 
ers were arrested by the Albany police, 
and their belongings seized and discarded. 

Other homeless people testified about 
meeting the same harsh fate at the hands 
of the police. Rick Young testified that he 
had lived at the Albany landfill for three 
years before police ordered him to leave. 
He didn’t have any money for rent, but he 
left the Albany camp anyway, he said, “‘so 
I wouldn’t have to go jail.” 

Young said that after leaving the land- 
fill, he went to stay near the Union Pacific 
railroad tracks elsewhere in Albany, but 
was rousted from there by the Albany 
police who told him to “move across the 
creek line to Berkeley” and he wouldn’t 
be arrested. Homeless people consistently 
testified that every Albany official or 
police officer they talked to always told 
them that the one way to avoid arrests and 
citations was to move out of Albany. 

Johnny Lacy and Nona Iverson Lacy, a 
married couple with three children, said 
that they lived out at the Albany encamp- 
ment where “we had our own privacy and 
felt safe.” Johnny Lacy testified in court, 
“My wife and I stayed at the camp until 
we were surrounded by police with guns 
who gave us tickets and said we would be 
arrested unless we vacated the camp.” 

Lacy said they tried to get into the trailer 
but were told it was full. “We didn’t want 
to be arrested and lose our children to the 
state. So we went to the KPFA encamp- 
ment and stayed there for 54 days.” 

Johnny and Nona were mainstays of 
Camp KPFA and played a significant part 
in the ongoing protest that forced Pacifica 
Foundation to back off its plans to under- 
mine the progressive radio station. 

Johnny Lacy said, “We had an agree- 
ment with KPFA backers that they would 


back us up in our demands if we backed 
them on theirs. Our first demand was that 
they get the police off the back of home- 
less people. Our second demand is pro- 
vide us a plot of land where homeless 
people can come and squat and have a tent 
city. That’s all we asked, but after 54 
days, we were forced to move.” 

Dan McMullan, a dedicated homeless 
activist who lost his right leg in a motor- 
cycle accident in the ‘80s, underwent a 
similar experience of being rousted and 
threatened with arrest again after he was 
driven off the Albany landfill. 

McMullan said, “After living at the 
landfill, we got chased all the way across 
the county and ended up in Richmond.” 

McMullan and about 20 former landfill 
residents lived for nearly two months in 
tents they set up on an abandoned police 
shooting range at Point Isabel in 
Richmond owned by Union Pacific 
Railroad. The squatters even raised the 
camp flag from the Albany landfill at their 
new home. But neighboring workers com- 
plained to Richmond police, who in turn 
alerted Union Pacific, and after a week of 
warnings and meetings with city officials, 
the camp was disbanded and evicted. 

The mass eviction of the Albany 
encampment produced this predictable 
series of misfortunes. Everywhere the 
evicted camp dwellers tried to lay their 
heads to rest, they were greeted with 
police rousts, evictions and arrests. 
Activists and homeless people had warned 
the Albany City Manager’s office that this 
would be the dire fate of those expelled 
from the landfill, but city officials acted 
with complete disregard to the hardships 
and dangers their actions would cause. 

In his closing argument, Defense 
Attorney Ritchie said, “For years the City 
of Albany made a choice to send people 
they didn’t want living on the sidewalks, 
railroad tracks or parks out to the landfill. 
They chose that as their outlet for a prob- 
lem they didn’t want to deal with. 

“They made the choice to provide 
essentially inadequate services on the 
cheap. They didn’t want to take the time 


‘and money to serve Albany residents who 


were homeless. They chose to make camp- 
ing illegal not just at the waterfront, but 
everywhere in Albany. They chose to cre- 
ate a situation where they sent the police in 
and arrested people. Their complete inten- 
tion was that homeless people be directed 
out of Albany. That was not a legal choice 
on the part of the City of Albany.” 

The jury agreed with the argument that 
Albany officials had no right to arrest 
homeless people when no housing or ser- 
vices were provided anywhere in the city. 

~Neumann said, “What it means for the 
City of Albany is very interesting. It means 
that until they provide adequate shelter or 
housing they have no basis for preventing 
people from returning to the landfill or for 
arresting people for camping elsewhere in 
Albany. The camping ordinance cannot be 
enforced constitutionally.” 
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The WTO Has Got to Go! 


Editor’s note: The December Street 
Spirit presented an on-the-ground report 
of the Seattle protests of the World Trade 
Organization summit by James Tracy 
and Camille Taiara. Many Bay Area 
activists who journeyed to the WTO 
summit are now sharing stories of their 
experiences on the streets of Seattle, and 
the tactics of the protests. The following 
thoughtful accounts of the WTO actions 
were written by two dedicated activists, 
Madeline Duckles of WILPF and Chris 
Crass of Food Not Bombs. 


Report from Madeline Duckles 


Hey Hey! Ho! Ho! The WTO Has Got 
To Go! Hey Hey! Ho! Ho! The WTO Has 
Got To Go! 


or most of us participating in that 

amazing week of protest in 

Seattle at the end of November, 

this was the action of the decade. 
Not only were the big rally and march 
spectacular, but the surrounding demon- 
strations, discussions, panels, forums and 
teach-ins were of outstanding quality; and 
the seriousness and intellectual energy of 
all those involved was inspiring. 

The rally and march were simply 
grand. All the unions you ever heard of, 
and some you hadn’t, were there in force. 
There were union representatives from 
Italy, France, England, Canada, South 
Korea, Australia, the Philippines, Mexico, 
and many more. The ILWU had closed 
down all the Pacific ports, from Mexico to 
Alaska. Many unions had identifying 
clothing: Teamsters in yellow rain pon- 
chos with the protest logo, another union 
in green jackets. 

And every group had signs and ban- 
ners: Farm Workers, environmental 
groups, church groups, Global Exchange, 
women’s groups, Abolition 2000, 
Physicians for Social Responsibility, and 
of course, our own Women’s International 
league for Peace and Freedom (WILPF). 

We were about 50,000 strong, all ages, 
all ethnic groups, singing, chanting, talk- 
ing and laughing, with an upbeat spirit 
that gave us all a powerful uplift of hope. 
There was street theatre, stilt walkers, a 
capitalist wolf with a drooling tongue car- 
ried on a throne; gigantic butterflies 


swooping in and out; thirty or so [actual-_ 


ly; about 250!] green endangered turtles 
weaving in and out of the march; a branch 
of Greenpeace with a huge green balloon 
condom labeled, “Practice Safe Trade;” 
bagpipers from Canada (Canada sent 
down 40 buses) — and this was only the 
part of the march I was in. 

Somehow I lost my group, but joined 
another. Everyone talked to everyone, 
astonished at how many had come so far, 
sharing snacks and opinions. At one point 
I was joined by Portland WILPF. My ban- 
ner was photographed often, once by a 
man from Colorado whose mother was a 
member of WILPF. A woman resting on 
the curb dashed up to embrace me; “I’m 
WILPF from Maine!” she shouted. All of 
us were buoyed by the thought, so often 
repeated on the march: “Now things are 
going to be different! We’re taking on 
corporate government, all together.” 

After the march I needed food, but 
down a block I heard a crash of glass and 
saw black-clad figures smashing windows 
and our Non-Violence Group with linked 
arms trying to separate the protesters from 
the police and chanting, “No violence, no 
violence.” I smelled tear gas and left as 
quickly as I could. Some of these destruc- 
tive types were self-styled anarchists, 
some came from nowhere, and some may 
have been hired provocateurs. Our people 


_who were arrested for civil disobedience 


had had nonviolence training; they were 


not destructive — and many were arrested 


Marchers at the WTO protest in Seattle hold aloft death’s heads to expose lethal corporate policies. 


just for being there. 

I walked for blocks trying to find an 
eating place. Doors were barricaded, no 
hotel would let me in and I kept hearing 
explosions of cluster bombs which 
spewed out rubber bullets. The odor of 
tear gas was in the air. Finally a passerby 
(no police would answer me) told me I 
might find something to eat down on the 
waterfront by the Pike Street market. 

I did this and then, re-energized (it had 
been a long walking day), headed up the hill 
towards the meeting place for our daily 
briefing from WILPF members who had 
been accredited to the official sessions. 
(These were pretty much just for public rela- 
tions; there was no access to ministerial 
meetings, nor any opportunity for input). 

Police stopped me at the first block and 
said the city was closed off and that I 
should be out of town by the 7 p.m. cur- 
few. I asked about getting a bus and was 
told they were closed down. And taxis 
were on strike. At a street phone booth, I 
tried to report my situation and had just 
dialed when I was blinded by a powerful 
blast of tear gas. I was dazed and stagger- 
ing and in terrible pain and about to vomit 
from the choking in my throat. — 

I leaned against a building, still not 
able to see but trying to-orient myself. A 


drunk came to lean on me, thinking I was’ 


a kindred spirit no doubt. I unfolded him 
and went reeling down the street, bewil- 
dered as to where this had come from. 
There were few people on the street. Were 
the police trying to clear the whole city? 
Chasing protesters out of town? Maybe in 
a tired 83-year-old they could still recog- 
nize a dangerous woman. : 

Then two young people — those dan- 
gerous protesters — stopped me and said, 
“Quick! Take off your glasses and we’ll 
pour water in your eyes.” Well drenched, 
I could see, and heard their sad tale of try- 
ing to get home to Tacoma with bus tick- 
ets but no bus and no money. Along came 
two more demonstrators who offered us 
use of their cell phone. Meanwhile a dri- 
ver of an empty bus leaned out to shout 
that we might find a bus at South Jackson 
Street — which turned out to be 13 blocks 


down. It was a long walking day. 


On Monday night there had been a 
prayer service for Jubilee 2000, for the 
forgiveness of debts to the poor nations. 


My friend Richard said gloomily, “In this 
cold there will be only a little march, two 
or three hundred.” But we were nearer 
3,000 in wind and rain, more than enough 
to make our chain around the conference 
center. But of course we were met by the 
police barricade. They were both formida- 
ble and bizarre in their helmets and armor 
and truncheons, like a wood-cut of some 
feudal army from the Middle Ages. 

In all these days there were non-stop 
meetings, teach-ins, round-tables, panels 
with discussion and analysis, all of them 
filled with people eager to learn, to dis- 
cuss plans for action against the corporate 
state. The Peoples’ Assembly at the 
Philippine Center brought together work- 
ers, men and women from the South 
Pacific and Asia as well as Latino groups. 
With, naturally, lots of food and music. 


The International Forum on 


Globalization had rented the Seattle 
Symphony Hall which seated 2,500, and it 
was booked solid for two evenings and an 
all-day session. There was a workshop on 
indigenous peoples, on agriculture and the 
environment, on the effect of globaliza- 
tion on women, on women and diversity, 
on the WTO organization and rules 
(scary!), on every topic of concern. 
Speakers were from all-parts of the world 
and were outstanding: scholars, workers, 


activists. The women — from Canada, 


India, Malaysia, the Philippines, and on 
and on — were particularly outstanding. 
The debate with Ralph Nader was sold 
out. For the forum on “Globalization and 
Militarism,” one had to arrive beforehand to 
get a seat; more than 100 were turned away. 
All the churches — Methodist, Catholic, 
Lutheran, The Friends, and I’m sure many 
more — made their space available, helped 
with accommodations and contributed 


‘immeasurably to this week of protest. In the 


evenings there was music and dancing and 
partying with good vibes for those many 
who still had the energy. 

After one women’s meeting, when 
protests had been forbidden, the pastor of 
the church delivered a short prayer and 
led us all in a silent demonstration, walk- 
ing single file, (two abreast was out- 
lawed), to confront the police. We stood 
there facing the armed and armored police 


- without speaking for 15 minutes or so, our 
| - silence making protest visible. 

The church was filled to capacity and - 
overflowing into the street and in the rain. | 


On my last night in Seattle, Alliance for 


Sustainable Jobs and the Environment [the 


Lydia Gans photo 


joining of unions and environmentalists 
that has grown out of the California 
Headwaters Redwood Forest actions] spon- 
sored a splendid free meal at the United 
Methodist Church, all the food and labor 
donated by the surrounding Seattle com- 
munity. At the end of the evening program, 
it was announced that.a large number of 
arrested protesters were being released 
from the naval jail far out of town and cars 
were needed to get them back at that late 
hour; volunteers were recruited to pack up 
the left-over food for them. 

There were terrible, well-verified 
reports of police behavior. One account 
was of a nonviolent demonstrator being 
held for 24 hours with his arms pinned 
behind his back with handcuffs. 

Since my return WTO is everywhere: 
on talk shows, letters to the editor, in edi- 
torials where nobody ever heard of it 
before. They have heard of it now! Even a 
presidential candidate suggested that if the 
WTO couldn’t be reformed, perhaps,.we 
should scrap it and start over. A 
Republican yet. 

There was much jubilation over this 
powerful alliance of labor and environ- 
mentalists. But they should have included 
the peace movement. They need us, we 
need one another. As Martin Luther King, 
Jr. said, “Peace is not the absence of war, 
it is the presence of justice.” And that’s 
what we are all about. 

I wished, too, for greater recognition of . 
the role of women. The women’s groups 
had brilliant panelists and they came out 
with powerful statements, including our 
own from WILPF. Seattle WILPF were: 
great, most of whose names I did not get. 
The ones I came to know, Nancy Dolan, 
who organized housing, Mary Margaret 
Pruitt, who arranged meeting space for the 
WILPF supper and the evening briefings, 
to say nothing of providing food and even 
driving stranded members home; and 
Caroline Canafax, who fed and bedded 
three of us, drove everywhere, and with 
her husband’s help picked up and deliv- 
ered to airports. All this she did along 
with arranging meetings and housing’ and 
performing with the Raging Grannies. 

. Talk about great, dangerous women! 


-They are us. 


Madeline Duckles is a Bay Area peace 


‘activist and a member of the WILPF East — 
Bay/Berkeley Branch. = 
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Gaia Down THE WTO, OPENING A WoriD OF POSSIBILITIES: 


by Chris Crass 


had been standing, arms linked, with 
members of my affinity group by my 
side in a street blockade for several 


hours on. Tuesday afternoon, 


November 30, when word was passed 
along that all WTO meetings for the day 
had been canceled. The day had started 
early, at 5:30 a.m., and my affinity group 
joined hundreds of people at the park to 
begin actions that truly felt historic. 

We were part of the Cowborg cluster 
—— clusters of affinity groups had been 
formed to take specific actions to use non- 
violent direct action to shut down the 
WTO, The city had been divided up into 
13 wedges — pieces of pie — and ours 


‘was key lime. The Cowborg cluster was 


one of several clusters in our wedge alone. 
There were hundreds of affinity groups 
and dozens of clusters, organizing on such 
a scale that I had never before participated 
in; the excitement. was intoxicating: 


The Cowborg cluster had a large cow - 


puppet with BGH written on its side rep 
resenting the grotesque use of hormones 


-and chemicals in- factory farming. W 
were to take an intersection and a Oe 


peopie would lock down while 30-40 of 
us would protect them with our bodies 
and hold the intersection as long as we 
could to help tie up Seattle’s downtown 
and prevent any movement into the con- 
vention center where the WTO cere- 
monies were to begin. 

. We marched with thousands into the 
downtown and then moved to our location. 
We took our intersection and within minutes 


we could see other intersections occupied. as 
well. Communications people on bicycles 


zoomed by announcing which intersections 
had been taken; we were told that the hotels 
are surrounded, clusters are taking their sec- 
tions everywhere, and the police are disori- 
ented and can’t keep up with us. 

We danced, we chanted, we sang, we 
celebrated. A street party had begun sev- 
eral blocks up from us. I went to check it 
out and soon found myself helping block- 
ade the delegates from China. An organiz- 
er began speaking to the delegates in 
Chinese; and there in the street, interna- 
tional talks were taking place between 
activists and representatives from 135 
nations around the world about human 
right8;'Social and environmental justice. 

The Cowborg cluster, recognizing our 
utter (no pun intended) success, left our 
intersection and marched triumphantly 
around downtown joining other blockades 
and street parties. Downtown was ours. 


4 


Everywhere you looked, <a beautiful 
faces of activists realizing their dreams 
shined brightly. Then the first announce- 
ment came: The morning sessions had 


been canceled, the opening ceremonies 


were off. I could hardly believe it — we 
had shut down the WTO! We hugged 
each other, we shouted, we cheered. One 
of the.most powerful organizations on the 
planet had been brought to a stand-still. . 
We rested and then returned to the 
blockades for the afternoon. Groups of 
activists were everywhere holding inter- 
sections. We joined a blockade and stood 
in solidarity with thousands of other 
activists working to keep the WTO shut 


‘down; and then again the messages came 
_ that the entire day had been canceled. 
Shortly thereafter we heard the concus- - 


sion grenades and saw the tear gas. 

‘A group of hundreds of people ‘several 
blocks down from us was being fired 
upon with rubber bullets and tear gas. 
What I saw would continue and get 
worse. The police. were relentless. The 
defenders: of power and privilege had to 
punish us for what we had accomplished. 

The next few days were consumed in 
marches, blockades and military action by 
the police. A state of emergency was 
declared by the Mayor; the National 
Guard was called in and the tear.gas was 
flying everywhere. The pepper spray was 
indiscriminate, and the sound of the con- 
cussion grenades and helicopters flying 
above was a constant. — echoing in my 


‘mind long after they stopped. 


We marehed on Wednesday, 
December 1, with the Steelworkers and 
thousands of unionists, alongside grass- 
roots activists from all over the world, 
organizing around multiply causes. We 
were fired upon by the police and my. 
affinity group was consumed in tear gas. 
As we tried to get out of there, I looked 
back and saw a comrade from our affinity 


group buckled over ’on the street com- 


pletely surrounded by tear gas. We carried 
each other, each in a different state of 
trauma and pain. We regrouped and made 
decisions, as we had throughout all of the 
actions, as an affinity group using the 
consensus process. 

Being tear gassed in the streets with 
thousands of amazing activists brought so 
many emotions to the forefront — anger 


and profound sadness seeing people you 


love squirting lemons in their eyes to get 
the pain out, with tears running down 
their faces; an undeniable sense of solidar- 
ity with everyone who is struggling in the 


streets to resist corporate tyranny and: 


stand up to state violence. 

As a movement of people we were 
unstoppable. The lock-downs, the block- 
ades, the marches, the organizing contin- 
ued until finally the WTO ended in total 
disarray. The negotiators of corporate 
power and profit-oriented policy were left 
bankrupt by a movement of people who 
represented a radical coalition of activists 
that came from around the world and 
mounted an unprecedented campaign of 
nonviolent resistance. 

People were amazingly well.organized. 
Every night there was a spokescouncil 
meeting where all of the affinity groups 
sent a spokesperson to discuss and agree 
on strategy for the next day. These meet- 
ings and others were excellent examples 


of what we can do, of how we can operate 


as a strong yet decentralized movement 
that can come together in masses and still 
operate as small groups. The organizing 


demonstrated how effective it is to operate . 


under the principle that we are all leaders, 
we are-all organizers, we are all partici- 
pants in this struggle. 

The actions were creative, the jail soli- 
darity- was brilliant, the collectives doing 
jail support, media, and-much other 
important work operated well and allowed 
people to focus, share common work and 


-utilize skills and resources effectively. 


While the media obsesses over anar- 
chists who destroyed property, the real 
story was that anarchists were simply 
everywhere doing a hundred different 
things. Anarchists were doing jail support, 
media work, making meals for thousands, 
doing dishes, facilitating strategy meet- 
ings, leading workshops and discussion 
groups. Anarchists were doing medical 
support work, security at the warehouse 
space, communications between affinity 
groups and clusters, organizing marches 
and blockades and lock-downs and tripod 
sits and forming human chains. 

Anarchists were making puppets, ban- 
ners, signs, leaflets, press releases, stickers, 
and costumes (like the lovable sea turtles), 
starting chants, designing posters and news- 
papers, playing music, negotiating with the 
police and jailers to get our comrades out of 
jail. Anarchists were squatters occupying an 
empty building and attracting national 
media to the issues of property, poverty and 
homelessness, were held in solitary con- 
finement for being such effective organizers 
of mass nonviolent civil disobedience that 
rocked Seattle and ignited the imaginations 
of the world. And yes, anarchists targeted 
corporate chainstores. 

‘As a movement we need to think criti- 


cally about how our actions and our mes- 
sages get interpreted by the rest of society. 
Some of the people who engaged in prop- 
erty destruction were very clear and left 
messages — “anti-sweatshop” — that 
were easily understandable. However, 
there were also people who genuinely 
looked like they were just lashing out ran- 
domly and unthoughtfully (which might 
be justifiable, but not necessarily effective 


-in making social change). 


However, as a movement we also need 


to recognize the difference between prop-. 


erty destruction and violence. I remember 
watching years ago thousands of people 
hammering away at the Berlin Wall that 
stood as such an obvious symbol of politi- 
cal oppression. I did not once think that 
those-who were smashing the wall were 
violent. It was a jubilant and inspiring 


yhoment. Nor do I think that those who 


were toppling statues of Stalin in Eastern 
Europe are violerit. Again another obvious 
symbol of oppression. In the United 
States, under corporate capitalism, the 
symbols of oppression-are the golden 
arches of McDonalds and other corporate 
stores that are destroying the planet and. 
amassing enormous power at our expense. 
While we need to think strategically 
about our tactics and be open to debate 
and dialogue, we also need. to put things 
into perspective. While I advocate non- 
violent direct action, I understand where 
others are coming from and hope that we 
can discuss these issues as a movement 
that is diverse and vibrant. The issue of 
violence is squarely upon the state as it 
attacked protesters and people in the 
neighborhoods and demonstrated an 
uncompromising willingness to aggres- 
sively assault nonviolent demonstrators. 
Seattle was truly amazing and it was 


made possible because of all of the orga- 
nizing that we do day-to-day, the often 


unglamorous work that makes social’ 


change happen. Our ideas of what is pos- 
sible have been greatly expanded. I have 
heard many people say that it will take 
them a while to process all that has hap- 
. pened, and I feel the same way. Hopefully 
we can share our ideas and think hard 
about what we did and what we can do so 
that our movement will grow. 
I want to thank all of the people who 
did so much to make so many amazing 


things happen. Shutting down the WTO | 


while the whole world is watching makes 
you happy to be alive and inspired to fs 
to dream higher. 


Chris Crass is an organizer with San 
Francisco Food Not Bombs. 


Record Number of Homeless Deaths in S.E. 


from page two 


IL. FINDING | 


+ The average age of persons who died. 


homeless in San Francisco was 43.6 


- years, with an average of 41.2 years for 


females and 44.2 years for males. 


+ Included in the homeless deaths were - 
_two children (a 39-day-old boy and a 


four-month old girl) who died from 


- Sudden Infant Death Syndrome. 
+ 24 (14%) of those dying were 


female; 144 (85%) were male; one was 


-.- aptt 


oo, The ethnic distribution among the 


144 males was 59% white, 32% African. 


American, 4% Latino, 2% Asian and 3% 
unknown; among the 24 females 43% 


‘were white, 48% African American, 5% 


Latin, and 4% unknown. The transgender 
person was Hispanic. — 

A HUMAN FACE 

R.A., a ‘male approximately 44 years 


old, had been sheltering himself in his 


vehicle following a divorce. His two juve- 
nile nephews discovered his body; he was 
the victim of an apparently self-inflicted 
shotgun wound to the head. 
SIGNIFICANCE 
In 1996, average life expectancy at 
birth in the United States was 76.1 years: 
73.1 years for males, 79.1 for ee 
III. FINDING 
¢ In 1999, 65 homeless San Franciscans 


‘died as a direct result of drug or alcohol 


use. 28 of these deaths involved heroin, 16 
of these in combination with other sub- 
stances. 15 deaths involved cocaine, 20 
involved other poly-drug OVERGOSS and 16 
involved alcohol. 
A HuMAN Face as : 
G.S., a 24-year-old male-to-female 
transgender patient, hung herself with an 
electrical cord at an assisted care facility 
in the Tenderloin. She. reportedly had 


_. struggled: with. transgender. issues and 
alcohol abuse..She had no known. prior. 


self-destructive acts or ideation. 


SIGNIFICANCE 

 1999’s tally of drug and alcohol related 
deaths represents significant reductions 
from 1998’s total of 86 drug and/or alco- 
hol related deaths among a total 157 
homeless deaths. However, substance use 
continues as the leading cause of prema- 
ture deaths in 47.1% of cases evaluated by 
the Medical Examiner: More than half of 
the homeless people who perished in San 
Francisco this year succumbed to causes 
other than substance abuse, and 31% of 


‘homeless people who died this year had 


no drugs or alcohol present at death. 
Currently, a daily average of 1200 peo- 
ple are on the waiting list to-access drug 
and alcohol treatment in San Franciseo. 
Full implementation of Treatment on 


Demand and Harm Reduction policies 


throughout the Department of Public 
Health’s proyider network will provide 
crucial linkages for those most at risk. 

A growing body of evidence shows 
that many homeless people who suffer 
mental-disabilitiés are unable to. access 
treatment; some are compelled to turn to 


alcohol and illicit-substances to cope with | 
their disabilities. Implementation of the. 


Health Department’s Dual Diagnosis poli- 
cy will help address access issues for 
those. with concurring substance use and 
mental health concerns and.help alleviate 
the phenomenon of “self-medication.” 


TV. CONCLUSION 


This year’s number of deaths were the 
highest ever recorded in San Francisco 
since these reports began. The high num- 
ber of deaths may be the consequence of 
the increasing number of homeless. people 
in U.S. cities. A recent survey by the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors reported an 
increased demand for emergency housing 
in U.S. cities since 1994, suggesting that 
the number of homeless people has 
increased during this period, and also 
found that the percentage of homeless’ 


families with children ts increasing. The: 


nation’s economic boom, together with ae 
higher demand for housing and increased 


rents, is pushing people in the lower eco- 


nomic echelons into homelessness."*: 
Chance Martin is the editor of Street Sheet, 
published by the Coalition on Homelessness. ~ 
‘This «report was released: by ‘the S-F.° 
Department of Public Health as their-official. 
statement on homeless deaths in 1999. 
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by Mary Rudge 

There are shanties down by the railroad track — 
and some are tarpaper, some are tin, - 

some are board with the walls so thin 
newspapers cover the inside walls 

to keep out the wind. 


And the homeless build in the park, 

some with cardboard and some with tarp 
tents or lean-tos of plastic scrap. 

There are people blanket-wrapped, 

by day it’s a coat by night it’s a bed — 

move on from this doorway the policeman said. 


And a family can live in a rundown truck 


‘| that doesn’t move much, just enough 
“| to keep on the move 


every seventy-two hours, it’s the city law, 
are they clean, do they cook, how do they. eat? 


: by Mary Rudge 


Letter To The Not deniers : 


A letter from the outer rim of rage 
to the core of the i inner being 
of everyone 
knowing the people 
who live on the street out of mind= ~ 
without home — without healing 
that we’ve learned to walk by . 
without seeing — 
that we don’t care who is feeding — 
that no one is feeding, a letter to all 
with home and mailbox. 
A letter to all who have learned not to care 
not to share anymore, there have been - 
so many so poor so long they are not in our 
line of vision, though they stand before us 
beseeching, saying God Bless You 
for nothing. A letter is coming, has come 
from fury, from anger, from despair. — 


:| was simply the name of an ice cream. 


Living on the street, 

under the bushes close up to the church 
outside where the ground is protected by frost 
they shelter themselves, the ones who’ve lost. 
The ones we’ve lost, but still our own, 

our children, our sisters, our brother’s child. 
Is anyone you’ve loved and known 

without a home? Is anyone without a home 
someone you can love? — 


Disclaimer 
by Bob Slaymaker 

No animals or plants 
were harmed in the 
making of this product. 
We only harmed people. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


| Holiday Rudeness | 


Autumn Sunset ) : : 
: : HONOR INTACT. 


by Claire J. Baker by Claire J. Baker ach 
What a spread! | A poor man wheelchairs by Lynda Cobden 
Just had to catch into a shoestore. He asks Your word is your honor. 
| my breath, purse my lips for a pair of feet. Your actions reflect your words. 


place my tongue just so 
& whistle like crazy! 
When the homeless see 
the sunset, they must 
think of oncoming 
darkness. & cold. 


| “Are you being funny? We 

_| don’t have any feet,” 
comes the clerk’s reply. - 

Besides, didn’t you see the sign: 

YOU MUST WEAR SHOES 

TO ENTER THIS STORE. 


not in the name of politics, 
not in the name of gain. 


The Ghost df MacArthur BART 
by Michael Creedon 


The bedraggled, bearded little homeless scrawny ghost 

Of MacArthur BART station is instantaneously in contrast to 
The Blanket Man, 6’6” Ethiopian ghost of Broadway Boulevard. 
Where The Blanket Man is stately black and regal in movement, 
The MacArthur BART ghost is white and all a frenzy of sleepless — 
Nerve tics in hunger-seeking for morsels of garbage to eat. 

He is to be seen all hours morning noon and night 

Always near MacArthur station in purlieus of which. 

At night he sleeps on their cold hard concrete cemetery benches. 
I see him as I leave in morning, hunched over, 

Arm deep in trash bin, or competing with pigeons for refuse 

On the filthy mucous-bathed cement 3 ; 

He appears to be in his seventies, although _ 

His acute-patient disturbed lifestyle could quickly age any man, 
Even a tough man. This ghost may be tougher than his coe reveals. 
You’ll have rarely seen a filthier fellow, 

Hunched over pinching last smoke from a found butt. 

His face is distorted by concentration, attention 

-| To the details of most humble daily survival. 

When I recturn in evenings he’s there in gloom, 

Never asking for spare change. 

The Blanket Man, dominant in the natural pecking order, 

I have written of before, so will not repeat here now. 

Neither man appears to ask for anything; they take 

‘What others discard. No harm. No loss. No blame. 


The ghost of MacArthur BART station 

Is generically “white” — actually, : 

He is the same color as the MacArthur BART station itself, : 
A merciless gray pigeon-speckled w/white at dawn noon dusk or night. 
The MacArthur ghost leaves his tracks sprinkled 

Aimlessly; among and in similar patterns to the pigeon: tracks, 
‘Whose drunken meanderings have nothing in common 

With the repetitive purposeful lines of idiot man tracks. 


RENAMING 
by Claire J. Baker 


I used to think a rocky road was 
simply the name of anice cream with 
marshmallows, nuts and chocolate lode. 
I used to think a rocky road 

a dessert to cherish in my abode 
before Street Spirit joggled my dream. 
I used to think a rocky road 


All Social Workers | 
by Walter Liggett 


All social workers, I think, 
must sometimes become hard-hearted 

| Sometimes hardness comes unbidden: 

A client irritates me, 

press of time, 

indifference. 

But sometimes my heart hardens 

from a deliberate intent, 

from permission of will. 

Believe me, friends, this is truth! 

But also believe me when I say 

that usually I am soft-hearted. 


| SOUP-KITCHEN 
ETIQUETTE 


by Lee Gerstmann 


He informs me 

to hold the cup by the handle 
while passing it down to him 

His face shows no forgiveness 
as he nods his head 

after receiving my apology 

Thold back my impulse 

to shout out “You should talk!” 
after comparing my hands with his 


You’ll see him drink no alcohol; drugs aren’t part 

Of his world. I’ve been able to observe a 

No signs of psychiatric illness. __ 

He doesn’t even talk to himself, like everyone else around here does. 
Why does he live his life so, in his opinion, the one that I care about? 
Would he care to tell us a little about his past? 

He lives at MacArthur BART station. I look for him there. 

He makes me think of many things. 

He makes me wonder. 


And it says (what it said ten years ago, 
and last year, and this morning): We 
don’t know where to go, what to do. Help! 


| Let not honor be obscured by rationalization, 
nor your temple of honor. be chipped away, 


Honor is a cloak we wear through our hours, 
worn all the way through our eternal destiny. 


'| by Gerardo Gomez 


. You see poverty is increasing fast. 


| Let’s make this a better place for our residence - 


- Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


FOR LOVELY MOIRA 


by Holman Monell C: 
Red-haired Orange County born and bred, m: 
but Bay Area loved and loving Lerner, dead fai 
poet, psycho, junkie, talent, Jew, m 
how could she know what noone ever knew: as 
that death follows heroin like a sniffing dog, la 
and hounds its users ever after, through the bog utl 
of disaffection, despair, impotence and grief ~ ear | 
to both the woman and the man — belief ph 
of nothing consequent, for death is death ap 
and she be true to him to her last breath, ly 
and never wish it otherwise, though she : ca 
go mad — she’ll get great poetry and be A 


miraculous survivor of it all, 

| believer not is church but soul, 

her body young, bereft of what is mild 
and sweet, and never even have his child. 


eF: : re 

The Soul Of The Street. to 
by Holman Monell - no 
The spirit of the lane and of the route . 
through this special hell of homelessness 
(though not of hunger here, for none need go be 
hungry in America) but it’s the soul’s degradation eG 
in the eyes of street angels, toothless already, — 
offering their lips for rent, their bodies to let » 
for the highest bidder. “I gotta get a room.” fr 
“Can’t let my chick sleep another night out here 
On Market Street. Me, I don’t mind, but she, ki 
She’s having our baby soon, about Christmas — tt 
Id guess. Ain’t that a kick? A Christmas babe?” y 
‘So he sells his sex for what Market will bear, : al 
Carries her across the threshold of Ci 
the Elegant Arms Hotel, ir 
and I give him money for food and flowers Ic 
for both are needful for the soul. st 
Even a hell-hole has need of flowers. . p 
Even the residents of hell must eat. st 
How else could the world be complete? 

n 

n 


POVERTY oe | y 


P-O-V-E-R-T-Y 
has been part of our daily lives 
A-N-D it seems that there’s no remedy. 


+ 
et 


I’m fed up with the system 
because they made this a custom. 


How long is this going to last? 


9D Nn eS ODO OA OO 


I suggest something be done. 

Kids on the streets are not having fun, 
instead some are playing with guns. 

It seems that they want to make us suffer, _ 
but what they’re doing is making us tougher. 
We have to start changing this 

because people like me are getting pissed. 


DH c= 


THA MM @5 “RD me 


I say these words to remind you, to show you 
what the system makes us go through. 


and let a KIND heart be our evidence. 
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Editor’s.note: ®. Crumb is the innov- 
| ative underground cartoonist of the.‘60s 
who continues to create groundbreaking 
work today from his home in France. 
Crumb wrote the following letter to 
B.N. Duncan about the Telegraph Street 
Calendar 2000. {see review in Street 
Spirit, December, 1999]. 

_ There is a wonderful moment in 
Crumb, the documentary film about his 
life, where he walks the streets of the 
Bay Area, venting his outrage about 
corporate-fueled consumerism and the 
spectacle of people who debase them- 
selves into walking advertisements by 
wearing clothing with corporate logos. 
That same indignation about homeless- 
ness and economic dislocation comes 
through loud and clear in this letter. 


Duncan: 


Thanks for the 2000 Telegraph Ave. 
Calendar. It is excellent, as always — 
maybe even better than previous ones, as 
far as presentation goes — a bit neater, 
more “professional” looking. Great photos, 
as usual. The photo on the back of the guy 
laying in the gutter, people walking by 
utterly indifferent, under a sign proclaiming 
“Drug Free Zone.” A classic... and the 
photo for January — a beautiful, sweet- 
appearing young woman with all her world- 
ly possessions in two grocery shopping 
carts. An appalling statement about 
America. This photo means one of two 


Forced Treatment 


from page seven 


resentment, mistrust and resistance 
towards the very system that is forcing the 
treatment, which in turn will lead to a cli- 
mate where mental health consumers will 
be afraid to seek help when they need it. 

Rather than looking at legal remedies 
beyond existing law to force mental health 
consumers to take medications, NAMI 
members could learn a lot by looking at 
some of the reasons consumers resist tak- 
ing medications in the first place. 

Let’s say you are taking medications 
for a’ medical condition and you notice 
that you are gaining weight even though 
you are not eating any more than usual, 
and no master how much you diet or exer- 
cise you keep gaining weight. While tak- 
ing a particular medication, what if you 
lose your sexual drive or can’t function 
sexually or experience tremors or cardiac 
problems? Tell me you wouldn’t want to 
stop taking that medication. 

These are just a few of the most com- 
mon side effects of many psychiatric 
medications. Loss of one’s sexual drive or 
uncontrollable weight gain are perhaps 
two of the most devastating reasons for an 
emotional breakdown and loss of self- 
esteem that I can think of. 

Unlike medications that one would 
take for a medical condition, many psy- 
chiatrists are unwilling to reduce or 
change medications once they have start- 
ed a patient on a particular drug. 
Personally, I believe any medication with 
side effects that can cause more emotional 

and physiological damage than what it’s 
| being prescribed for should not be pre- 
scribed in the first place. 

The truth is that many psychiatric med- 
‘ications have so many negative side 
effects they should never have been 

approved for use by the Food and Drug 
Administration. Unfortunately, there 
seems to be a different standard for 
approving drugs used to treat mental ill- 
ness. Mental health drugs are put on the 
fast track when it comes to FDA approval. 
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things: Either it has become “hip” to be 
homeless and keep all your possessions in 
shopping carts, or this girl has been gen- 
uinely forced to live on the street by harsh 
economic circumstances... maybe a bit of 
both, eh? An incredible photo. 

I’m not sure I entirely agree with the 
hypothesis about overpopulation. I think 
there are other forces involved in the 
homelessness phenomenon, the shortage 
of housing, the high cost of a place to live, 
besides overpopulation. For one thing, the 
Bay Area has become one of the most 
expensive places to live-in the entire 
United States. You can get yourself a nice 


I have never heard of a mental health 
drug that was held up for FDA approval, 
but I’ve heard of numerous drugs used to 
treat medical conditions that were not 


-,approved and had less negative side 


effects than drugs used to treat mental ill- 
ness. There’s no doubt in my mind that 
society has such a low opinion of people 
who experience mental health problems 
that they apply a different standard when 


approving psychiatric drugs. which have | 


such serious side effects. 


I doubt that anyone would like it if. 


they were forced to take a drug that in 
essence was a chemical castration even 
though they were not determined to be a 
danger to themselves or others. That’s 


what expanded forced treatment would . 


mean. One could be forced into the hospi- 
tal not because one was a danger to one- 
self or others, but because one refuses to 
take medications that cause weight gain, 
sexual dysfunction or other serious side 
effects such as tardive dyskinesia, cardiac 
effects, hypotension, hepatic effects. And 
the list of serious side effects goes on. 

Have proponents of expanded forced 
treatment ever asked their sons or daugh- 
ters how their medications are affecting 
them? It’s easy to assume that everything 
is fine if they seem to be doing much bet- 
ter than before they started taking medica- 
tions; and the idea of changing or reduc- 
ing medications to deal with serious side 
effects is threatening to parents who can 
see improvement in their children. Unless 
one has taken these drugs, one can never 
understand how debilitating and emotion- 
ally devastating these side effects can be. 

If the proposed expansion of forced 
treatment laws that NAMI supports had 
been in effect three years ago, I wouldn’t 
now be working full-time, paying: taxes 
and being a productive member of society, 
because I would. not have been allowed to 
stop taking medications. I would not have 
had that choice. I know I would not be able 
to function as the productive member of 
society that I am today if I had to continue 
taking psychiatric medications. 

For every one possible violent act that 
expanded forced treatment may prevent, 
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big house in Altoona, Pennsylvania, for 
the price of a flea-bag room in San 
Francisco. There’s no overpopulation in 
Altoona, or in hundreds of other towns 
and cities in the “Rust Belt” — the dying 
industrial areas east of the Mississippi — 
nor in hundreds of dying former centers of 
farming. There are vast areas of the 
Midwest where abandoned farmhouses 
and small towns are falling into ruin, the 
people have been forced out by the rav- 
ages of a continuing process of centraliza- 
tion of business, farming included. The 
LAND out there is EMPTY of people. 
One man, sitting in the cab of a huge 


hundreds of mental health consumers are 
going to lose their choice and the right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
— a choice that I’m sure no members of 
NAMI would relinguish themselves. Why 


should hundreds of thousands of mental. 


health consumers be punished and lose 
their rights because of the actions of one 
individual who breaks the law? : 

If NAMI truly has the best interest of 
their sons and daughters at heart, they 
should reconsider their position on expand- 
ed forced treatment. They should also con- 
sider that by taking a stand that goes against 
the rights of consumers, NAMI risks losing 
the support and cooperation of consumer 
groups on those common goals we have 
worked together to achieve. 

As a mental health consumer who 
served in the armed services and took an 
oath to preserve and protect the constitu- 
tion, it’s disturbing to me when anyone 
considers taking away my basic right to 
choose the treatment that I believe is best 
for me. If all at once you were told there 
is no such thing as a second opinion, you 
would be disturbed, too. 

To anyone who thinks that expanded 
forced treatment is.a good idea, ask your- 
self if you would like it if you couldn’t 


have a second opinion or.a choice about 


taking a drug that caused excessive 
weight gain, involuntary jerking of your 
muscles, irreversible neurological dam- 
age, and loss of sexual functioning. You 
wouldn’t want that choice taken away 
from you, so how can you support laws 
that would take the freedom of choice 
away from others? 

I haven’t taken psychiatric medications 
for over three years now. I’ve been work- 
ing for over a year. I am a living, breath- 
ing example that not everyone with a 
mental health problem needs psychiatric 
medications to function in society. What 
will happen to other people like me if a 
system is created where no one has a 
choice? There will be no chance to lead a 
normal, productive life and the only light 
at the end of the tunnel will be an oncom- 
ing train called Expanded Forced 
Treatment. 


machine, now farms thousands of acres 
where once many homesteads thrived, ser- 
viced by small towns full of small busi- 
nesses... ALL GONE! 

This brutal process of pushing everyone 
into BIG MEGALOPOLIS CITIES is hap- 
pening ALL OVER THE WORLD. It’s not 
just OVERPOPULATION. It’s a CROWD- 
ING of the hordes into these VAST BEE- 
HIVE CITIES, pushing them OFF THE 
LAND. Their services as farmers and labor- 
ers in the fields are NO LONGER NEED- 
ED by those who rule their destinies. 

— R. Crumb 

Sauve, France 


They Have To Take 


You In 

by Robert Stevens ie 
Plodding decisively, the prodigal 
returns 

to the administrations of his society, 
his people, 

the strong fortresses 

he had so long disdained 

in favor of freedom’s 

unforgiving wilderness. 


| They undress his feverish old wounds, 

] unwinding and uncovering =~ 

to reveal other, darker layers = “=” | 
stained 

like a butcher’s apron. 


The last ragged bandage torn away, 
the healers sigh and weep 

over the raw core of pain, gently 
lavishing the elixir vitae 

for the ravaged soul: 

Home. — 


Tue Tipe ALwAYs Goes Out 
by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


sometimes 

my head is so loud 
I hate everyone 

is all that is allowed 


furious 
hyper 
stressed 


consume my energy 
I spin so fast 
I’m afraid I will fall 


people live in fear 
of waves crashing 
against sea walls 


I live in fear 
of what I can feel 


but at some point : 

I come around 

the tide always goes out 
ap: Tcalm down 


} 
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Eviction City 


Many of those evicted are now 
facing homelessness at an 
advanced age, or while respon- 
sible for small children. Most 
such evictions in San Francisco 
are the work of one individual, 
Andrew Zachs, who together 
with the firm of Wiegle & 
Freed, has dispossessed over a 
thousand people. 


from page two 


accomplished by first using the Ellis Act to 
evict the tenants, then selling the units off 
as TICs. The number of TIC conversions 
has tripled between 1998 and ‘99 alone, 
from 201 to 664. Another 300 units are 
expected to file to evict their tenants under 
this legislation in the first month of 2000 
alone. New state legislation taking effect 
after the first of the year will give seniors a 
full year to find new housing and give other 
victims of this legislation 120 days. If the 
council passes the Bierman proposal, all 
tenants evicted under Ellis would receive 
the full year plus $4,500 to relocate. 

The demonstration in front of City Hall 
sought to publicize these facts. Many of 
those who attended were, perhaps pre- 
dictably, elderly people being forced from 
their homes. Many were Asian, undoubt- 
edly reflecting how many of these evic- 
tions are taking place in Chinatown. I 
counted at least two different Asian 
groups among the organizers, Chinatown 
Coalition for Better Housing and the 
Asian Legal Caucus. : 

Single moms with their small children 
and families made up much of the remain- 
der of the crowd. I strongly doubted that a 
lot of these people had ever been to a 
demonstration before. About a dozen of 
those who turned out were community 
organizers from various tenants rights 
groups throughout the city. 

Demos are very often the province of a 
small group of highly involved political 
organizer types. In larger cities, many of 
these have full-time jobs with community- 
based organizations that allow people to 
make a living off being engaged in leftist 
politics. Seeing such people at demos is 
no surprise; not seeing them is. (“Is he 
sick?) Often what is referred to as a suc- 
cessful demonstration is little more than 
one small community-based organization 
convincing several others to set aside their 
differences for the day and attend. 

So if I go to a protest and see the other 
writers here at Street Spirit, I am less sur- 
prised than J would be if I actually saw all 
the people who read it. This fact is not 
lost on lawmakers, or mainstream media 
either, and is definitely part of the reason 
it can be hard to get legislative change or 
even media coverage for a demonstration. 

So it was significant that this anti-evic- 
tion demonstration involved a lot of peo- 
ple who were not the usual suspects. That 
impressed Bay TV enough to cover the 
protest as their lead story. The Chronicle 
by contrast buried it on page 26, which 
put it just ahead of the obituaries and next 
to “Strange Odor at Lymons.” The 

Chronicle uses numbers alone to gauge 
the effectiveness of a protest. 

~(bhe wesult is that the front page has 
more:than once gone to some developer 
—.from a firm with more money. than it 
will spend:in the coming millennium pay- 
ing its construction workers — holding up 
signs calling for unrestricted develop- 
ment. Face it, such demos are in fact little 
more than a developer, a general contrac- 
tor, and a lawyer paying a lot of guys to 


hold up a huge sign that says, “We want it’ 


all!” Sadly, once they get it all, none of 


the people holding their signs will be able 
to afford any of it. Most of them already 
have been forced out of the city by sky- 
rocketing rental prices directly attributable 
to unbridled real-estate development. 

After the late-night news, most of the 
crowd went home. This seemed like a 
good time for the activists to do the civil 
disobedience and pack it in. Somehow it 
was decided instead to accede to the 
police demand that the planned tent city 
be reduced to a single tent outside City 
Hall, which was left standing overnight. 

Meanwhile, a much larger tent city, 
this one not planned by any organization, 
continued unnoticed by organizers, media, 
or the government only two blocks away 
in front of the Tom Waddel clinic, where 
scores of huddled homeless people can be 
found‘every night. 

In front of City Hall, three of us spent 
the night. It was cold, but in deference to 
the media as much as the weather, we 
were allowed to set up a tent, a luxury 
often arbitrarily denied those who are 


forced to sleep out every night. The orga- 


nizers were very nice and provided us 
with every conceivable amenity, from 
pizza to cigarettes and brandy. Believe 
me, it far and away beat most of the 
nights I’ ve had to spend on the street here. 

In the morning, we were awakened not 
by police, as we expected, but by WKGO 
and WCBS. Earlier someone had asked sar- 


castically who watched Bay TV. The 


arrival of these early morning radio news 
reporters answered part of that question: 
News junkies watch Bay TV. A whole 
business exists whose workers summarize 
its contents for the preceding 24 hours and 
send the resulting video to lawmakers every 
morning so they don’t get caught with their 
pants down (sometimes literally). 

The demo built up on Monday morning 
until the supes convened that afternoon. 
Unfortunately, after spending almost 20 
hours at the action I had to leave. About 
an hour later, police moved in and made 
six arrests as activists attempted to set up 
the tents for a second night of protest. 
Hard as it is to believe, after spending 20 
hours protesting against the evictions of 
seniors and families I was. disappointed 
not to be among those arrested. 

Among the very few things worse than 
being homeless is facing homelessness at 
an advanced age, or while responsible for 
small children. Most such evictions in San 
Francisco are the work of one individual, 
Andrew Zachs, who together with the 
lawyers at the firm of Wiegle & Freed, has 
dispossessed over a thousand people. 

While many people commit evil in the 
course of their lives, few would choose to 
make it their vocation to do so. Those 
people who choose to spearhead the 
“moral decay of civilization,” as Sister 
Bernie of Religious Witness called it at 
the Sunday night protest, are deserving of 
special recognition. This is not to say that 
evil is ever fully personified by an indi- 
vidual, or group of individuals. No con- 
cept in human existence can ever be fully 
personified. But every manifestation of 
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Tenant activists occupied a Tent City at S.F. City Hall. 


Photos courtesy of Eviction Defense Network 


such concepts, good or evil, is the work of 
people, usually very few people. 

Most of these evictions have been the 
work of Andrew Zachs and the firm of 
Wiegle & Freed — who, unlike the 
inmates packed into California’s over- 
crowded county jails and state prisons, are 
guilty of nothing illegal at all in the eyes 
of the law. The greatest power that evil 
gained in modern times is that it managed 
to convince people it no longer exists. 

I got back to the demo well after the 
arrests at 4 p.m. The Board of Supervisors 
meeting was still in session waiting to 
hear public comment. This was my first 
visit to the chambers in the newly reno- 
vated City Hall, which cost $340 million. 
That is more than four times what it 
would have cost the city to give every one 
of the estimated 12,000 to 15,000 home- 
less persons in San Francisco $5,000 to 
relocate. Why the city thought that anoth- 
er elaborate, gold-covered public building 
was the key to beautifying the city is 
beyond me. For some reason, ’m remind- 
ed of how that developer, his lawyer, and 
the contractor held up.all those signs with 
workers from other cities. 

Inside, the supervisors were about to 
hear public comment, the first hour of it 
not from any organized group, but from 
the homeless mentally disabled who had 
discovered in the solicitation of public 
comment an invitation to their 15 minutes 
of fame. The well-heated chamber had 
become a refuge from the weather for 
them in a society where such warmth is 
scarce. It didn’t matter so much what was 
said by these speakers; the very fact of 
their presence, which I am sure is more 
regular than the attendance of the supervi- 
sors, was an eloquent commentary on the 
wisdom of listening to the advice of gen- 
eral contractors about how to spend the 
public money that built this elegant cham- 
ber. The decision by city officials to build 
this thing was an act of madness inspired 
by greed. Now every meeting they attend 
will include listening to an uproar from 
the homeless mentally disabled for a full 
hour as the price they will pay for the rest 
of their public lives. 

Some men have a gift for shutting off 
their environment almost at will. 
Supervisor Gavin Newsome is such a 
man. While I have seen his name in print 
for some time now, this was the first time 
I had ever seen Newsome. As my concept 
of politicians was formed some time ago, 
I originally mistook him for a staff person 
because of his relative youth (32). 

While his colleagues squirmed uncom- 
fortably, left the room, or tried to read the 
paper during the hour of uproar, 
Newsome stood at the railing separating 
the council from the spectators, chatting 
amiably with a couple of people. My first 
reaction to the figure he cut was: “My 
God! That’s. a lot of hair oil.” 

I later learned that Newsomiec, a 
wealthy man who represents a wealthy 
district, is the leading opponent of tenants 
rights on the board. Some months before 
this meeting, I had met one of the supervi- 


S.F. police arrested the protesters and tore down their tents. 
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sor’s aides at a function; the aide, speak- 
ing on influencing the legislature, had 
actually said that Newsome was not inter- 
ested in moral argument and could only 
be influenced by money, votes, and 
media. While this is without a doubt true 
of many of the people in public life, few 
would be interested in having their aides 
state publicly that their employers are 
utterly devoid of conviction beyond a lust 
for personal power. 

Unlike politicians who lie to them- 
selves as much as to the voters, Newsome 
possesses both candor and consistency. 
The other members vote to ignore the 
needs of the mentally disabled and then 
squirm when confronted by them. 
Newsome doesn’t need to because as a 
wealthy young man from a big city he 
grew up ignoring such people. The older 
supervisors still remember a time when 
the government took responsibility for 
addressing human suffering; they squirm 
because they grew up without 15,000 
homeless people surrounding them. 

I may be naive about contemporary 
politics, but I have a feeling that if 
Newsome aspires to higher office he 
needs to at least have his staff portray him 
as knowledgeable and concerned instead 
of as a rock star, devoid of convictions, 
and hungry for money and media. May I 


also suggest that perhaps he ditch the 


movie villain look. Even candor and con- 
sistency can be taken a bit far; and as the 
supervisor is not a man of conviction, he 
might as well scrap authenticity. 

The supervisors, including Newsome, 
did a credible job of at least seeming to 
pay attention as the speeches from the 
homeless disabled drew to a close and 
decorum returned to the chamber. Elderly 
tenants dominated the next hour as they 
spoke out against Ellis Act evictions, and 


in favor of funding a new senior center. 


Many of those speaking out against 
evictions appeared to be well past 70; at 
least one needed assistance to walk the 
distance to the rostrum and to stand-while 
speaking. Most were monolingual in what 
I guessed to be Chinese. ’ EES 

Their comments, their very need to be 
present to discuss this, made me feel 
ashamed for the supervisors whose job it 
was to sit in this chamber and listen. No 
one felt compelled to argue against them. 
Perhaps the chamber was too well lit. Not 
all things like the light, you know. 

Some prefer to conduct their business 
with the government less publicly. For 
those who do there is no need to step into 
the light. The city is filled with places to 
hold such assignations, dark, quiet places 
where no sunshine laws will ever bring in 
the light. In such places men of means and 
power are said to speak softly, while they 
listen to the loud voice of hard cash. — 

No vote was required of them today. 
At least one more meeting will be held to 
take public comment before the supervi- 
sors vote on the Bierman proposal. While 
you and I will never know about any other 
comments, or who listened, the final vote 
will be a matter of public record. 
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Homeless Patients 
Dumped to the 
Streets or Shelters — 


A devastating gap exists 
between the work of the hospi- 
tals which treat serious ill- 
nesses and the role of the 
shelters which simply provide 


_ overnight custodial care. 


rom page one 


if she’ll ever be strong enough to go back 
to an administrative job like she had 
before she became ill. 

Jill has diabetes and heart problems 


| which have put her in the hospital three 


times recently. Except for occasional 
house-sits, she has been- homeless for near- 


ly a year. She’s also on the edge of mental. 


illness so she hasn’t.had a full-time job for 
some time; but she is known and appreciat- 
ed by many. people for her volunteer work 
among the homeless community. Now she 
is struggling to survive. _- 3 
‘After Jill’s last hospital stay for a 
painful angioplasty, Alta Bates was able 
to provide her five days in a motel — but 
no meals. Advocates and friends brought 
her food because she was too weak to 
travel to the soup kitchen. She is back in 


- the shelter now, but only from 7 p.m. till 7 


a.m. For 12 hours a day there is no place 
to lie down, no place to prepare the spe- 
cial diet she needs. Furthermore, she voic- 
es the agony of many sick and homeless 
people: “It’s a constant stress.” If you’re 
poor and you go to the hospital, or sit in a 


_ restaurant or on a park bench, “they make 


you feel like a bad person.” oe 
_ Dean has been around on the street for a 


Jong time. He has AIDS. Like Jill, when 
he’s feeling good he helps with food sery- 
ings and gives cheerful support to other — 


homeless folks,-especially young people. 
But recently he got sick; it turned out to be 
pneumonia which put him in the hospital. 

After four days, he was “released with- 
out a place fo go,” he says. “The social 
worker said nothing was available. Got a 
one-way bus ticket, no transfer, no hotel, 
no taxi, no food, two days of pills.” 

Even with the shelter at night, it’s still 


12 hours outside with no place to lie down 


and rest. “The worst thing about being 
homeless,” Dean says, “you’re all alone, 
fighting yourself in your mind. You’re hurt- 
-ing so bad, At times I wish I was dead.” 
There are countless people walking 

around our community just like Lee and 
Bianca and Jill and Dean. Pat Wall, execu- 
tive director of the Homeless Action 
Center in Berkeley, estimates, “Of our 150 
clients I can think of about 25 of them who 
are homeless who should not be put out of 
the shelter during the day. Maybe more.” 

“Wall mentions a client who has such 
severe arthritis that it takes him several 
hours to get up in the morning: If he slept 
in a shelter he would have to be awakened 
at four o’clock in the morning to get out 
by seven — so he sleeps outside. 


Phillis Beltran, supervisor of the 


women’s shelter run by the Berkeley 
Emergency Food and Housing Project, 
tells of a woman who had cancer surgery 
and had a colostomy. It was hard enough 
for her to keep clean and avoid infection 
when she had to share bath and shower 
facilities with 40 women, but the days 
were terribly hard. 

Amazingly, some homeless people 
with serious medical conditions eventual- 
ly get back on their feet; but more often 


than not, people suffer and die — need- — 


lessly. The last time Lee was in the hospi- 
tal, when they told him he had three 
months to live, he said a nurse murmured 
to him, “If you weren’t poor, you 
wouldn’t have to die.” 


In our own communities in California, 
one of the wealthiest states in the richest, 
most powerful ‘country in the world, peo- 
ple are dying because they are poor, 
because they are sick, physically or men- 
tally or both, and there is no place for 
them to spend their days where they can 
rest and recuperate in safety and dignity. 

Why are people being “dumped” from 


hospitals when they are not well enough , 


to take care of themselves? Why are shel- 
ters understaffed and unable to operate on 
a 24-hour schedule? 52 

The function of the emergency shelter, 
as it plays out here, seems to be precisely 
what the name implies: a place where 
people are sheltered from the elements 


when. they are at their worst. It. means.a - 


roof over their heads on cold,-winter 
nights, that’s all. Maybe beds and blan- 
kets — though in the Berkeley women’s 


shelter, for example, about half the night- 


ly residents, which include women and 
children, have to sleep on mats on the 
floor. Shelters generally are staffed by a 
couple of people with compassion but lit- 


_ tle or no medical or psychological training 


who work 13-hour shifts at near minimum 
wage. Their job consists primarily of 
making sure that- copious, detailed rules 
are followed to the letter and that every- 
one is out the door at 7 a.m. 
Food in a shelter is often an iffy thing. 


‘Sometimes whole meals are brought in 


from neighborhood food kitchens; other 


times there are only bologna sandwiches. 
For breakfast the residents are expected to. 


go to some other facility, though the shel- 
ters try to provide them some sustenance 
for the road — though for a diabetic, or a 
child, a sweet roll is not the best way to 
start the day! It seems that much of the 
food — as a matter of fact, most of the 
amenities that are found in shelters — 
come by way of donations. 

Under these conditions, even a healthy 
person is stressed out. How excruciating it 
must be for a person who is sick, who is 
recovering from hospitalization for physi- 
cal or mental illness, and is frail and in 
need of special care. 

Terrie Light, director of women’s ser- 
vices for the Food Project, described the 
frustrations of shelter supervisors with 
hospitals: “Both medical and psychiatric 
hospitals push patients out before they 
were really ready to be on their own, so it 
puts us in a bad position in that we are 
now serving people who don’t belong 
here. They don’t belong in a shelter where 
we can’t keep them all day and where 
they can’t get medical care. We don’t 
have the staffing or the expertise to give 
people the professional care they need.” 

Still, the shelter will not turn anyone 


There are not enough beds at this Berkeley women’s shelter, so many must sleep on mats on the floor. 


away. “The option is to have’them sleep- 
ing outside in the cold,” said Light. “For 
us as an agency that’s not OK.” 

People are dropped off at the shelter. 
“Patient dumping” is an ugly word, Light 
says. “I’ve seen a cab come to the front, a 
person getting out, usually elderly women, 
and being put out with their bags and they 
say, ‘The cab brought me here from the 
hospital.’ And we’re not even open.” 

Beltran, supervisor at the women’s shel- 
ter, concurs. People arrive at “all different 
times of night,” she said, “from places that 


‘sometimes haven’t even called us. We had 


no referral in. And I would call the hospital 
and tell them you can’t keep sending peo- 
ple, we-don’t have space. : 

“And not only. that, I want to know how 
long they've been hospitalized, are they on 


medication, are they there for a 48-hour. 
hold, what is their condition coming out. — 


These are questions we need to ask. To get 
around that they just send them here at 
night. And police bring a lot of people that 
are physically ill. This is ongoing.” 

If a person is poor and sick and has 
nowhere else to go, why can’t the hospital 


-keep them, Light demands. “They have 


the resources, they’re staffed 24 hours a 
day, they’re paying a lot of staff to be up 
all day and here we are with two shelter 
staff overnight, working 13-hour shifts, 
with 40 women. and a bunch of kids... And 
a hospital has way more staffing, way 
more funding to take care of people, yet 
they’re pushing people out.” 

The hospitals see it differently, and they 
have their own problems. Tracy Schrider, a 
social worker at Alta Bates, points out that 
a hospital is the most expensive place to 


house people, and there are never enough . 


funds to fill all needs. 

Just for urgent medical care to people 
who are uninsured, she says, “Alta Bates 
provides about $4.5 million of-uncompen- 
sated care a year.” In addition, they have a 
number of programs that are funded 
through a foundation built with private 
donations as well as government money. 

Do they “dump” homeless people to 
the shelters or the streets? “What happens 
with homeless individuals, particularly if 
they’re uninsured and there isn’t a good 
disposition, (that is) a safe, appropriate 
place to discharge them to, is that we’ ll 
keep them,” Schrider says. 

Patricia Hansen, a social worker at 
Highland Hospital, also denies. that 
Highland discharges homeless patients 
inappropriately. “We do allow them to sit 


in the lobby, especially if the weather is — 


really bad, until we can find them some- 
thing. But we don’t just kick them out. 
Unless the person chooses. The person 
still has a choice. We don’t take the 


Lydia Gans photo 


choice from them. But for the most part 
they are amenable to shelters.” 

Hansen explains that Highland has a 
voucher system whereby they can put 
people into shelters through the East 
Oakland Community Project, but “it’s 
based on space availability... and they fill . 
up pretty fast.” 

It is not entirely clear whether or not 


‘Highland “dumps” patients. Hansen thinks 


that this might happen with other hospitals. 

Asked how she deals with a patient 
about to be discharged, she explains, 
“What I do is talk to the patient. Most of — 
the patients don’t like to stay in shelters. 
They feel like it’s safer on the street.” The 
fact that people are put out of the shelters 
for the whole day is unfortunate, she 
admits, “but those shelters have their own - 
rules. And we can’t impact those rules.” 

As with Alta Bates, Highland has some 
sources of funding to help homeless peo- 
ple with temporary shelter and food, and 
the social workers do their best to secure a 
safe recovery for their patients. They say 
they would like to be as compassionate 
and caring as the people who'run the shel- 
ters and those who provide other services ~ 
for the pocr and sick. But they don’t have 
enough money and enough resources, 
they contend. And after struggling day 
after day to help their clients simply to 
survive, they don’t have enough energy to 
confront society with the need to make 
real changes in the way we treat those 
among us who are more fragile and in 
need of support. 

It is clear that there is a devastating gap 
between the work of the hospitals which 
treat serious medical and psychological 
illnesses and the role of the shelters which 
simply provide overnight custodial care. 

People who are sick and fragile need a 
place where they can heal, rest in peace, eat 
properly and have access to medical care if 
they need it — 24 hours a day. Without that 
they get caught in a cycle of homelessness, 
chronic illness, hospitalization, and back 
into the streets,-until they die. 

A continuum of care is needed. To 
make it happen requires a community that 
cares and that is willing to act for change. 
The government spends billions subsidiz- 
ing the rich and continues to cut social 
services to the poor. People of conscience 
have not succeeded in organizing any 
effective protest. In the Bay Area we have 
a number of enormously successful peo- 
ple who have it in their power to help, yet 
they shut their eyes and ears to the suffer- 
ing of the powerless among us. 

It is high time to reorder our priorities. 
Do we want to live in a society where 
people are sentenced to death for being 
poor and sick? 
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Newspapers Pit Middle Class Against Homeless 


from page three 


But even here, the story failed to address ‘ 


the obvious link between the two. 
Lisa Gray Garcia, coeditor of Poor 


magazine and organizer of the website - 


Poor Network. News (www.poor- 

nagazine.com), believes that the “discon- 
nect between the issues is an intentional 
policy,” and that the only way low- 
income people can break this mold is to 
create their own media and use the exper- 
tise of their own voices as journalists. 

. The mainstream media, instead of 
offering an integrated analysis of issues, 
usually gives us attacks on the homeless, 
such as a full-page photo spread revealing 
the duplicity of one spare-changer who 
does his panhandling from a wheelchair 
that he doesn’t absolutely need (Sunday 
Chronicle/Examiner, 9/99). 

VICIOUS OPINION PIECES 

The Chronicle runs vicious opinion 
pieces like one by Debra Saunders, in 
which she informs us that, on Market 
Street, “Morning is the time for burn-outs 


-and the mentally ill. You see them among 


their few dirty possessions, maybe a 


‘stuffed’ animal. They have to turn to toys | 
‘o find something that looks up to them... . 


if this city had a strong mayor, at the very 
east the police would ‘displace these 
-ampers and force them to use their wel- 
are checks ‘for. shelter. Or leave town.” 
Chronicle, 10/16/99.) - 

~ Meanwhile, city actions: such as the 


“police harassment campaign aimed at 


Food Not Bombs for serving soup and 


‘bagels at the Civic Center receive very lit- 
‘tle media play. When, in early October, 


police began arresting servers and confis- 
cating the food, only a hunger strike by 


- Sister Bernie Galvin of Religious: Witness 
‘with Homeless People managed to: move 


the story into the Chronicle and Examiner 
in 4 couple‘of small articles (11/10/99) 
In the Examiner, there are small glim- 


_mers of news stories (usually buried deep 


in the paper) with a more reasonable story 
frame,-even if they are short:on analysis. 
News features on the National Coalition 
for the Homeless meeting in San Francisco 
(10/3/99) and a Homeless People’s 
Congress (10/28/99) — both sponsored by 
the Coalition — provide a:sense that the. 
homeless themselves do have an agenda 
for change. The Examiner also ran a story 
on December 23 about the record number 
of homeless deaths in San Francisco in 
1999. However, the story was not based on 
any substantial research by the Examiner; 
rather, it was largely a paraphrase of a 


report released by the Coalition and the - 


S:F. Department of Public Health. 
Paul Boden, director of the Coalition 
on Homelessness, attributes.most of the 


_ organization’s media success to its sheer 


endurance. After ten years of fighting for 
the rights of the poor, “you tend to end up 
in reporters’ Rolodexes,” he told Media 
Alliance’s Raising Our Voices street jour- 
nalism class. But while the Coalition is 
asked frequently for its response to the 
latest action by the city government, 
Boden finds that most of the stories fol- 
low a predictable pattern: “If you fit their 
agenda and provide them a negative reac- 
tion quote, they use it. Otherwise, they 
ignore what you say.” And there’s no fol- 
low-up on homeless stories, he observes, 
adding that the writing is at such a simpli- 
fied level, he wonders if the reporters 
“even read their own prior stories.” 

He also notes that the turnover in 
reporters on the City Hall beat seems cal- 
culated to make political coverage shal- 
low so that people think it’s all a person- 
ality contest between the egos of mostly 
men. It was frustration with this shallow- 
ness that led the Coalition to start San 
Francisco’s Street Sheet newspaper, he 
says. (See “Dissenting Papers of the 


Street,” MediaFile, May, 1999.) 

Terry Messman, editor of the East Bay’s 
street paper, Street Spirit, says that “when it 
comes to homelessness, the Chronicle is the 


nOst appallingly inhumane of any big-city: 


newspaper I know of.” In Messman’s view, 
the paper’s news reporting “constantly and 
uncritically amplifies the complaints 


“against street people by merchants and acts 


more like an arm of the Chamber of 


~Commerce than a newspaper.” 


_Messman believes that the paper has 
contributed directly to the criminalization 
of poverty through editorials which 
“championed every Draconian piece of 
anti-homeless legislation pushed through 
under [former Mayor Frank] Jordan and 
Brown.” And while he sees the Examiner 
as slightiy better in day-to-day coverage, 
“that’s all out the window when they put 
one story on the front page calling 
General Assistance recipients deadbeats.” 


‘Our No. 1 priority is not to arrest any- 
body, criminalize anybody. The primary 
thing is to get the carts back.’” And the 


beleaguered middle class was again given 


the last word: The story closes with a sad 
portrait of the UN Cafe owner, who has a 
running battle with homeless people who 
relieve themselves outside of his shop. 
The extent of the Chronicle’s anti- 


.homeless-bias was revealed in the paper’s 


official editorial on the controversy, an 
accusatory little screed entitled “Shopping 
Cart Politics” (10/14/99). The editorial 
began by overstating the gravity of the 
issue, claiming that “the proliferation of 
shopping carts around the city has become 
an embarrassing symbol of.a failed and 


_schizophrenic policy.” (The most “embar- 


rassing” aspect of that statement may be 
the way the Chronicle misused the word 
“schizophrenic” in a manner both inaccu- 


‘rate psychologically and deeply offensive 


to mental-health advocates.) 
The Chronicle editorial then lamented 


People went to Seattle based on information not from the 
mainstream, but from the alternative media. If we are to break 
the media blockade and political inaction in San Francisco 


SHOPPING Cerin 


In~both the: Chronicle and the 


Examiner, for a few days in October, 


1999, the frame of the story was changed: 


This time it was ill-intentioned city 
department Z that is attempting to inflict a 
vengeful; punitive homeless policy. 


‘Community group Y is protesting the 


attack. on the homeless and reaction 
quotes from politician X show that it’s a 
hopeless idea. The topic was the City’s 
plan to confiscate the shopping carts of 
homeless people, and with a, powerful 
combination of street knowledge, public 
records requests, and. media savvy, the 
Coalition on Homelessness’ s exposé of 


Brown’s shopping cart confiscation pro- 


gram made front-page news for three 
days. Brown was caught on the same 
hook that had impaled Jordan before him 


and flip-flopped on the dock like a slip- 


pery eel out of water. 
In the days leading up to the attempted 
crackdown, members of the Coalition 


brought in copies of an anonymously pro- 


duced flyer warning of an impending cart 
seizure. According to Chance Martin, edi- 
tor of the Street Sheet and a member of 
Media Alliance’s Raising Our Voices, the 
Coalition called the contact number on the 
flyer at the Mayor’s Office on 
Homelessness. Director George Smith 
denied that his office had released it. 
Smelling something fishy, the 


Coalition staff filed a number of public 


records requests to find out which city 
officials were behind the plan. They hit 


pay dirt with two memos from police - 


chief Fred Lau detailing the specifics of 
the crackdown, Coalition members 
Martin, Mara Raider, and Judy Appel hit 
the fax machines and e-mail lists and 
blasted a bulleted summary of their find- 
ings to activist groups and reporters. 

The Chronicle’s Matier and Ross. col- 
umn on the mayor’s political misstep ran on 


page one. The Examiner also picked up the 


story. While Brown oscillated between 
denying and acknowledging his support for 
the plan, the papers actually interviewed 
homeless people. On October 9, the 
Chronicle led with quotes from the street: 
““The cops have already hassled us for 


years, and they took three of my carts this - 


month, but nothing can stop people from 
using them. Think this latest thing will 


make any difference? It’s just politics,’ said 


Karen Burris, a homeless woman.” 

Ample ink was still given to the patent- 
ly ridiculous official position: “‘We are 
going to do this compassionately,’ said 
police spokesman Sherman Ackerson: 


around homelessness, we need to build similar mobilizations. 


that Brown backed off his Accision to 
seize the carts, stating that, “For one brief 


shining moment common sense reigned in 


the city’s long-feckless approach to stolen 
shopping carts.” Tellingly, the Chronicle 
editorial employed the exalted rhetorical 


phrase, “one shining moment,” not to 
- praise some act of civic idealism, but to 
-salute the cruel repossession of a vital 


necessity for many homeless people. 

The editorial concluded on a sour note 
by making a sweeping prejudgment of the 
character of thousands of persons — all as 
different and unique as any group of indi- 
viduals, but all reduced in the Chronicle’s 
analysis to a herd of rejects: “San 
Francisco is a generous — if reluctant — 
host to thousands of street people, includ- 
ing the mentally ill, substance abusers, 
vagabonds, bums and hard-luck cases.” 

On October 11, the Examiner ran an 
entire story of interviews with homeless 
people, and, amazingly enough, they were 
portrayed as clean, responsible souls who 
were trying to create shelter for themselves, 


and whose recycling work was actually a 


contribution to the community. 
Nonetheless, Boden points out that if a 
homeless person is interviewed by the 
mainstream media, nine times out of ten 
the story will be “about the problems 
faced by that individual, not about what’s 
going on around that person, not on their 
opinion of the system.” He: observes that 
“typically each person’s experience is 
portrayed as unique,” and that this por- 
trayal fits the view that “homelessness is 
an individual condition that can solved by 


rehabilitating the suffering indiyidual.” 
The advocate’s media push continued - 


with the placement of a joint op-ed in the 
Chronicle (10/20/99) by Street Sheet’s 
Martin and Street Spirit’s Messman. chal- 
lenging the popular indignation over the 
shopping cart fiasco to go farther. Given 


the hundreds who die on the street every 


year and the thousands being criminalized 
for meeting their survival needs, they 
called for a progressive program of 
“affordable housing, living-wage jobs, 
decent health care, mental health services, 


and substance-use treatment for all who 
need them.” The two urged the community 


to “compel candidates for every elected 
office in America to demonstrate their will 
to make these simple, proven solutions to 
homelessness and poverty a reality.” 

And apparently that call was not entire- 
ly unrealistic: Two weeks later, Tom 
Ammiano, the only San Francisco super- 
visor_to take a consistent position in sup- 
port of the progressive agenda, was swept 


into the runoff by a write- in candidacy 
that the establishment never saw coming. 

In no small part, it was the concern 
about skyrocketing housing costs, unjust 
evictions and the increasing police attacks 
on the homeless that provided the bedrock 
for Ammiano’s grassroots insurgency. At 
the time of the Chronicle pol on 
September 21, no candidate was seen as 
the leader on housing and homelessness. 
And while the Chronicle apparently could 
see no relationship between the two issues, 
the electorate wasn’t quite so blind. 


At an election debate with Ammiano’ 


on November 17, Brown revealed that he 
was actually implementing the shopping 
cart confiscations, quietly and ona small 
scale. The media spotlight had moved off 
the issue; and, according to word on the 
street, trash compactor teams were roving 
the Mission-grabbing people’s posses- 
sions and carts and smashing them flat. 


(This despite the fact that the ostensible : 


reason for the program is to return the 
carts to the stores from which they came.) 
ENDING POVERTY IN CALIFORNIA 
Sixty-five years ago this November, 
Upton Sinclair, author of The Jungle, an 
exposé of the meat packing industry, ran 


_ for governor of California as the 


spokesperson for the movement to End 
Poverty in California (EPIC). Reflecting. on 
what it would take to build a movement to 
change the economic system that was caus- 
ing poverty for millions, he said, “A man’s 
attitude toward this situation depends upon 


one factor. If he believes that private indus- 


try is ‘coming back,’ he as willing to wait 
and endure and patch things up.:., If he 
makes up his mind that it is not coming 
back, then his whole attitude changes and 
he is ready to consider some new PIOre- 
dure, thoroughgoing and drastic.” 

Sinclair’s words hold true today. When 
the homeless crisis exploded in the 1980s, 
we might have thought it was temporary. 
In fact; thanks to systematic policy .deci- 
sions at the local, national, and even inter- 
national level, we now have a. permanent 
underclass whose conditions grow worse 
regardless of official unemployment statis- 
tics and ever-multiplying shopping malls. 
Private industry and multinational capital 
aren’t “coming back” for the homeless, 
and it’s time to consider “new procedures, 
thoroughgoing, and drastic.” 

Sinclair was defeated in his run for 
governor by the very first negatiye media 
campaign in the United States, and 
Ammiano has suffered the same fate. 
Even if he had been elected, he would 
have been hemmed in by a system that 
only changes when faced with consistent 
grassroots mobilizations. © 

Street Spirit's Messman suggests that 
“when the major media so bitterly scape- 


goat and vilify homeless people, the most 


important thing we can do is lift up and 
amplify the voices of the poor, which are 
now being suppressed.” He advises 


‘activists to challenge “distorted reporting 


and editorial bias by writing their own 
headlines. through nonviolent direct action 
that puts our bodies on the line.” 
Events at the World Trade 
Organization meeting in Seattle demon- 
strate the power of an alternative informa- 
tion strategy and activist campaign. 
People went to Seattle based on informa- 
tion not from the mainstream, but from 
the alternative media. If we are to break 
the media blockade and political inaction 
in San Francisco around homelessness, 
we need to build similar mobilizations. ° 
One possible direction offered by 
Messman: “We should consider taking the 
struggle directly to the Chronicle’s editor- 
ial offices and protest their failure to fairly 


cover life-and-death issues affecting the 


homeless community.” 

—— Ben Clarke is the editor of MediaFile, 
published by the San Francisco-based Media 
Alliance. 
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Maybe They Can Sleep Next November 


from page four 


then interference from Beiers, HITF passed 
resolution after resolution which the mayor 
declined to publicize or address. __ 

HITF’s very first resolution was a 
bombshell. It asked the City Council to 
abolish the entire Camping Ordinance as 
fatally flawed and unnecessary, given all 
the other laws which protect residents 
from criminal behavior, and morally ques- 
tionable given the lack of shelter. 

For the last decade, activists had 
pressed the council to end the Sleeping 
Ban sections of the Camping Ordinance. 
But now, on the motion of new Homeless 
Services Center director Ken Cole, HITF 
went much further. It voted to abolish the 
entire Camping Ordinance in recognition 
of the official Shelter Emergency. 

HITE concluded that sheltering oneself 
in a tent as well as sleeping must be legal 
in a city where fewer than 20% of those 
outside have a legal place to sleep at 
night, even during the winter. 

Predictably, Mayor Beiers rejected 
repeated HITF requests to bring Camping 
Ban repeal to the council for several 
months afterwards, claiming “there was 
no room on the agenda” and “it would 
take at least two hours for all the discus- 
sion and public input.” Then, without 
explanation, after being publicly confront- 
ed on the issue at a HITF meeting, she 
changed her mind and scheduled the item 
for five minutes on the afternoon agenda 
of the next council meeting. 

When HITF Chair Linda Lemaster an 
task force member Lucy Kemnitzer made 
a speedy presentation, Beiers interrupted 
the presenters to forbid council action, 
council comment, or public comment. 

The Homeless Issues Task Force, com- 
posed of service providers, business peo- 
ple, neighborhood representatives and 
homeless activists, pressed on with twice- 
monthly meetings and even more frequent 
subcommittee meetings to cover as much 
ground as possible in the six months for 
which the task force had been funded. 

In addition to repealing the Camping 
Ordinance, the HITF voted for rent stabi- 
lization to prevent further homelessness, 
for a living wage in city jobs, to recom- 
mend hiring homeless people, to correct 
city attorney inaction on reducing sleep- 
ing ban fines, and to stop a new anti- 


homeless towaway zone on Almar 
Avenue. HITF also tried to form a work- 
ing group with the Citizens Police Review 
Board to confront and curb habitual police 
harassment of the poor. 

On December 6, after three months of 
stonewalling by the City Council and 
Mayor Beiers, the HITF spoke directly to 
newly elected Mayor Keith Sugar, who 
attended his first HITF meeting. Last win- 
ter, as a City Councilmember, Sugar had 
authored several amendments to decrimi- 
nalize sleeping, but after a sharp rebuke 
from Mayor Beiers retreated into a 
comatose silence and remained there. 
Now, as mayor, Sugar told the HITF that 
he wanted to see recommendations. 

Heartened, the HITF voted unanimous- 
ly to forward a strong “emergency” rec- 
ommendation (again authored by Ken 
Cole) to “suspend the sleeping and camp- 
ing bans until City Council sets up safe 
sleeping zones for the homeless commu- 
nity.” Frustrated with its forgotten- 
stepchild status, the HITF agreed the mea- 
sure must be treated as an emergency 
given the failure of the council to respond 
to an upsurge of anti-homeless beatings, 
five homeless deaths in three months, and 
a profound lack of shelter. 

Lemaster was directed to take the mea- 
sure to Sugar on December 7 and ask that it 
be placed on the City Council agenda on 
December 14, the last council meeting of 
the year. With growing resentment, HITF 
members noted that none of the group’s 
resolutions had gotten any response from 
the council; even agendas and minutes of 
HITF meetings were missing from the 
City’s web pages. HITF member Thomas 
Leavitt called for a motion itemizing past 
HITF resolutions and deploring the coun- 
cil’s failure to respond. 


MAYOR SUGAR BACKPEDALS 

At the December 7th meeting with 
Lemaster, Mayor Sugar backpedaled. 
Saying he “didn’t have the votes” and 
“didn’t want to waste political capital,” he 
told the HITF delegation to work on “a 
baby step” — something more concrete 
and less controversial, like a late-night bus 
to the armory shelter site. He gave HITF 
members the undoable task of digging up 
funding for the bus pick-ups in three days; 
then Sugar would put it on the agenda 
before the council’s Christmas break. 


In response, on December 8, activists 
publicized Sugar’s refusal to put the “safe 
zones” emergency resolution on the agen- 
da and organized a phone-call campaign. 
Deluged with calls, Sugar felt obliged to 
hold a special, invitation-only meeting to 
deflect criticism on December 12 with a 
few HITF members, two councilmembers, 
and his kitchen-cabinet supporters. 
Unpersuaded by eloquent and meaningful 


had started it, unwilling to publicly 
acknowledge the homeless emergency. 

“Maybe next November we can get 
more people elected to City Council who 
will vote to end the sleeping ban,” was his 
conclusion. He said he would place no 
debates on the Sleeping Ban on the council 
agenda until the November 2000 elections. 

Rejecting the expert recommendation 
of his own $10,000 Homeless Issues Task 
Force, Sugar would not put the “safe 
zones resolution” on the December 14th 
City Council agenda. Even if they lost the 
final vote, argued the HITF, the debate 
would have educated the public, made a 
future victory more likely, and allowed 
Sugar to exercise visible leadership on the 
issue. Instead, as a damage-control con- 
cession, Sugar promised to make a few 
remarks after Public Comment. Even this 
promise was not kept. 

It is telling that Sugar is probably the 
best person on the council when it comes 
to homeless civil rights. He has stated he 
is against the Sleeping Ban in a situation 
where there is inadequate shelter. And last 
December, along with Councilmember 
Chris Krohn, Sugar tried to pass a_mea- 
sure which would have suspended sleep 
tickets absent a health or safety problem. 
Conservative merchants and police groups 


- regard him as an ultra-liberal. 


Last Ciry COUNCIL MEETING OF THE 
CENTURY REFUSES TO DO JUSTICE 
At the City Council meeting on 

December 14, HITF members dutifully 
presented their emergency resolution dur- 
ing Public Comment, asking that the mea- 
sure be placed on the agenda that very 
evening for discussion and action as an 
emergency item (requiring special 
urgency findings and 5 of 7 council 
votes). If that didn’t happen, HITF mem- 
bers asked Sugar to schedule a special 
council session later in December to con- 
sider the lone issue of homeless shelter 
and safety. They were met with silence. 


As an ironic afterthought, the council 
did agree to not post “no parking” signs 
along a two-block stretch of Almar Avenue, 
where local NIMBYs, egged on by Santa 
Cruz police officer Jim Howes, had peti- 
tioned to bar vehicular parking at night to 
drive away homeless sleepers. Parking, the 
council said, was legal; sleeping, however, 
was not. The existing Sleeping Ban would 


_ “protect” the neighbors. 
arguments, Sugar ended the meeting ashe ~~ 


Civil rights advocate David Silva was 
alarmed with all the broken promises, lack 
of progress, and sheer lack of political 
courage. Of Sugar’s “wait for the votes” 
strategy, Silva told him, “You’re the best 
we’ve had on this issue, but don’t you 
realize that’s the same excuse we’ve heard 
from the last five mayors?” Silva, a Green 
Party stalwart, is already working to put 
the Sleeping Ban on the ballot. 

On December 20, the Homeless 
Service Center, in a work in progress, list- 
ed 109 known homeless deaths in the last 
five years in Santa Cruz — and the count 
was still incomplete. 

By mid-December, Sugar and his City 
Council supporters had beaten back the 
first HITF-initiated wave of pressure. The 
necessary long-delayed steps to address 
the homeless shelter and safety emergen- 
cies were frozen off the agenda. But HITF . 
had gotten its message out to some in the 
community, even to entrenched hard-core 
council supporters. ; 

In December, 1999, the Homeless 
Issues Task Force showed it was more 
concerned about educating the community 
than covering for City Council inaction. 
Would it move further to become a true 
runaway commission in January and use 
its position to shame and shake the coun- 
cil into real action through press confer- 
ences and direct protest? 

Santa Cruz Action Network (SCAN) 
“Activist of the Year” Bernice Belton 
commented on the situation: “I’d like to 
see an end to the Sleeping Ban. It’s an 
emergency every winter for the homeless. 
And it’s not just an-emergency, it’s a 
damned emergency.” ; 


Readers can call (831-420-5020) or e-mail 
(citycouncil @ci.santa-cruz.ca.us) asking City 
Council to schedule a special session to 
address HITF’s emergency resolution to sus- 
pend sleeping and camping laws until there are 
safe zones. For more information, contact: 
HUFF (Homeless United for Friendship & 
Freedom) 831-423-4833; 309 Cedar #14B, 
Santa Cruz 95060; wmnofstl@cruzio.com . 


Epidemic of Hate Crimes and Violence Against Homeless People in 1999 


from page five 


and confiscating their shopping carts. 

The police say Mitchell brandished a 
foot-long screwdriver and threatened to 
kill the officers, until one of them, stum- 
bling as he ducked to avoid her, feared for 
his safety and fired. But at least two wit- 
nesses dispute the police account, saying 
that they saw nothing in Mitchell’s hand 
and that she never threatened the officers. 

Many activists are asking why two 
police officers couldn’t have found a less 
lethal way to subdue a 55-year-old 
woman who was only 5 feet, 1 inches tall 
and weighed 102 pounds. 

L.A. Police Chief Bernard Parks said 
it did not appear that his officers had 
“done anything wrong.” He questioned 
why Mrs. Mitchell’s family had not done 


_ more to help her and complained that crit- 


ics of his department were seeking to 


_ exploit the incident for their own ends. 


In October of 1999, Chief Parks had 
determined that the officer who shot Mrs. 
Mitchell used faulty tactics, but did not 
violate department policy. If Parks’ views 
are adopted, the two officers would have 
to receive training to improve their tactics. 

In response to the Chief Parks’ deci- 
sion, the Los Angeles Coalition to End 
Hunger & Homelessness has called on the 


Civilian Police Commission to conduct an 
independent investigation. The Los 
Angeles Coalition also presented the 
Civilian Police Commission with 10 rec- 
ommendations to improve police training, 
including more time in learning how to 
recognize mental illnesses, and how to 
handle mentally ill homeless people. 


Portland, Oregon (May & July, 1999) 
THREE HOMELESS WOMEN KILLED 


On July 14, the City of Portland pro- 
vided $125,000 to provide 30 more tem- 
porary beds as the result of the killings of 
three women in May. The shelter needs of 
homeless women have received greater 
attention since May, when three women 
were found strangled in Forest Park. That 
a serial killer could be responsible 
prompted 11 social service agencies and 
religious groups to demand more emer- 
gency shelter, and has heightened aware- 
ness of the dangers and difficulties of 
those living on the streets. 

On July 20, Todd Reed, 32, was 
arraigned in connection with the strangu- 
lations of the three women found in Forest 
Park. He was charged with three counts of 
aggravated murder. Reed apparently made 
contact with the victims, Lilla Moler, 28, 
Stephanie Russell, 26, and Alexandria 
Ison, 17, along West Burnside St. — an 


area where prostitution is out in the open. 
All three victims were heroin addicts, and 
two were involved in prostitution. 

“They were connected by a lifestyle he 
preyed upon,” said Detective Sgt. Kris 
Ferrell. Police said they received about 
600 tips about the killings from prosti- 


tutes, the victims’ friends and others. 


’ The arrest brought slight relief at Rose 
Haven, a center for homeless women in the 
Old Town/Skid Road area of Portland. 
Homeless advocates expressed relief, grati- 
tude for tenacious police work, renewed 
sadness for the deaths of the women, cau- 
tious optimism that the right man had been 
caught, and extreme frustration that 
Portland’s streets still are dangerous. 


Richmond, Virginia (March, 1999) 


HOMELESS MAN BEHEADED 


In the month before his slaying and 
beheading in March, Henry Northington, 
39, found a measure of peace and grace 
among Richmond’s homeless population. 

Police still have no motive or suspect 
in the slaying which apparently occurred 
near a cemetery. The killer or killers then 
carried his head nearly a mile, carefully 
placing it on the footbridge, apparently as 
some sort of message, police believe. 

While the ghastly nature of 
Northington’s death has some in the gay 


community fearing that this was a hate 
crime, many in the homeless community 
are also wondering if he was killed and 
beheaded because he was a street person. 


San Francisco (February, 1999) 
BEATINGS OF THREE HOMELESS 
PEOPLE UNDER A FREEWAY — 


On February 12, three homeless people 
living under a freeway overpass were 
beaten. A homeless couple said the inci- 


dent began early in the morning when he 


and his wife were awakened by calls for 
help from a homeless woman friend who 
was being attacked by three assailants 
armed with nunchucks and steel rods. He 
and his wife responded immediately. ' 

Nearby campers identified the attack- 
ers for police, who arrested two men, 18 
and 20 years old, and a woman, 28. 

“We got beat up pretty good.... My 
wife’s forehead and back of her head are 
busted open,” said the husband. She also 
fractured both of her hands. The husband 
suffered a broken arm in the attack in addi- 
tion to the gash on his head. “They didn’t 
attack us for money,” he said. “They didn’t 
try to rob us. It was a hate crime.” 

Michael Stoops is a staff member of the 
National Coalition for the Homeless; 1012 
Fourteenth Street, NW Suite 600; Washington, 
DC 20005-3405; Phone: 202-737-6444; Fax: 
202-737-6445; Email: nch@ari.net; Web: 
http://nch.ari.net 
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Painting by Arnold White 


(for the woman with the harmonica, for the man with the saxophone, for the boy 
with the guitar, for the family with violin and tambourines.) 
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The Poor Are With Us 
by Michael Creedon 


Windy leaves, rain & flapping 
Newspaper blasting the street where 
People, lacking homes, find doorways & 
Walls to hunch in notch of, freezing & 
Burning for freedom & comfort from 
The storm. I am blown from place to 
Place like a tumbleweed, 

Glad to have a room to return to. 


So Ihave a place to go, _ 
Like people on the street should have. 
I like a hot can of chicken broth in 
Freezing weather and I keep it on hand 
at home. I’m no slouch when it comes to 
Feeding my face. 


i 
i 


But some don’t have it so good. 

| “The poor will always be with us,” said 
| Christ. So let’s don’t pretend they’re 
| not. The homeless are here to stay. 
I 

j 

i 


Help them find an easier way, 
Lest they slip away. 


_&thecommensurate __ 


by Edward Peterson, Jr. 


On a Berkeley sidestreet sidewalk 
looking down walking up to the BART: 
dry-twigged thin-stemmed fallen leaf 
turned red and purple 

juxtaposed near empty flat Trojan box. 


“Experiencing Memory Problems?” 
Old transparent wet newspaper ad 
in a puddle. 


Under the Bay to Union Square in 
San Francisco: girl in multi-colored 
shawl crawling sick confused or both 
with a little bit of juice left in 

a plastic bottle; no St. Martin 

near just now for comfort. 


Compassion’s on a coffee break 
sometimes, like ghosts of WWII 
servicemen sleeping through the 
movies in the 1940’s Paramount, 

or maybe just anachronistic like 

the Lucky Strike and Chesterfield 
smoke-yellowed theatre walis 

before the restoration and cleansing. 


Was your daddy or grampa a colonel, 
lady crawling amidst designer 
department stores; did he divide his 
cloak with freezing buddy in a foxhole? 


I bus and walk to the Sunset District 
across from Golden Gate Park 

and see yali pears and eggplant 

a barking Pomeranian and new brooms 
for sale among the greens 

all and various sidewalk cleaning things 
and a smiling Chinese toddler 

hand in hand with wise 

Po-Chui-like grandfather 

in the midst of oranges at 23rd. 


Then on to Lincoln and 41st St: 
“Cesar Cares” leaflet in yard grass, 
mayoral hope-photo; 

crossing to the park I spot and 
read a poster on a tree, in 

Chinese with English underneath 


| Sumneset St. a cis 


January 2000 


a 


Icon of Saint Francis of Assisi by Robert Lentz, Bridge Building Images, Inc. 


quoting, inter alia, Corinthians 1:13 
(faith and belief only a clanging 
cymbal without love; faith that can 
move mountains is nothing without love) 


birds singing on glorious day 
near hedgerows, 

watercolor light flowers; 

I found a bench to check a map, 
look at brown shoe coming apart, 
watch little ants on white daisies. 


Perhaps I can stay at a sister’s 
tonight, up where the serene 
Eucalyptus trees reign over 

a backyard hill, where there will 
be newfallen wet leaves by the 
skinny patio hose, where the cycle 
of November days in the East Bay 
brings rain, sun, dark, light, 
warmth, in the midmorning, cool 
air at night; where I might have 
quilt and mattress on floor and 
watch her old Woodstock video, 
Richie Haven’s giant thumb over 
neck of twelve-string guitar. 


The object of my walk found: 
Veterans’ Day crowd at the 

Palace of the Legion of Honor; . 

to see the art depicting St. Francis; 
from its beautiful vista I attempt 
to pray to the City’s saint and 
humble mendicant; then go in to 
see the Giottos and Martinis, the 
tapestries and letters of scribes; 
and in other rooms carved wood 
furniture from Augsburg 16th century, 
serene as the colors on the 49’ers 
jacket of the capped fan viewing. 


As I am leaving to catch the 18, 
I hear a children’s choir 

in the entrance courtyard, 
singing mystically the © 

words of the folk song, 
“Sometimes I feel like 

a motherless child...” 


